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Foreword 

■ % 

This report is-an attempt to tell as briefly as possible the story of the crop 
failures from which the West' has suffered for the past eight years. As the full 
impact of the drought was felt chiefly in the province of Saskatchewan the 
major portion of the report is devoted to that province. 

An effort has been made, to set forth the story of the hardships which the 
Prairie farmer has had to face during this period and the effects which those 
hardships have had upon him. The-generous response of the Federal Govern¬ 
ment to meet an emergency of Dominion-wide importance is dealt with anH 
also the fine gesture of the people of Canada, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
who sent into the drought-stricken areas' over two thousand carloads of food 
and clothing as voluntary relief. 

In addition to this, the report endeavours to set forth the long-time plans 
which are being worked out in order to make it possible for the farmer to continue 
to produce wealth from the prairie soil in comparatively dry years, and also 
to make it possible for him to support himself even in a period of protracted 
drought. 




Introduction 


One of the greatest social problems with which modern society has to contend 
is that relating to the relief of those who, for various reasons, are not 'able to 
provide themselves with the basic necessities of life. ‘Newer countries, like 
Canada and the United States, did not feel the problem acutely until the 
reconstruction period following the war. The older European countries, .for 
many centuries, have' been compelled to deal with the increased economic 
burden caused by the fact that -many of their people were not self sustaining 
and required social aid. 

. _ The problem of relief is not new. It goes back to. very ancient times. In 
primitive societies the problem did not exist. If the hunting was good all - 
enjoyed the feast. If the hunting failed all. suffered alike. But, as society 
became more highly organized, class divisions arose and we find a marked 
cleavage between those who had .plenty and those who were in need. In early 
tribal and city state societies,,relief was largely in the form of mutual aid to 
one’s fellows, or private benevolence on the part of those. An more fortunate 
circumstances to those in distress. It was prompted by an instinctive sympa-„ 
theticj reaction to the distress of others, and also by the knowledge that- ,it 
contributed to the general advantage of the community. 

Beginning with the Christian era and during the period of the Middle Ages, 
the Christian church and the system of Feudalism took care of the problem of 
relief. The feudal lord held himself responsible for the welfare of all those 
attached to the feudal manor, and the church had monasteries and hospitals 
scattered all over Europe for the care of the sick, and the poor, of neglected 
children and of the aged and infirm. / . 

Great social and economic changes, resulting from the growth of trade and 
commerce, led to the gradual breakdown of Feudalism and the rise of large 
cities. New and changing conditions brought, about changes of occupation; 
greater freedom of movement, greater opportunities for the capable and enter-- 
prising and greater numbers in need of assistance. The church and private 
benevolence alone could not cope with the situation, and it became the responsi¬ 
bility of municipal and national authorities to assume most of the burden. In 
England the act of Queen Elizabeth of 1601 established a system of local 
taxation for relief. Out of this legislation grew up the system of “ out door 
relief-- which was later brought to the American colonies and to Canada; and 
•from which all our modern social relief measures take their rise. r 

Unsatisfactory experiences in the past, arising out of inadequate and unsuit¬ 
able institutional care and indiscriminate relief, have led to the modern scientific 
approach to the question and a careful classification of dependent persons into 
three main groups, as follows: 

-1. Various types of persons needing special care suited to their needs, such 
' as dependent and neglected children, the aged and infirm, the sick, the 
insane and mentally deficient, the blind, the deaf and the disabled 
. (either through industry or war). . - 

II. Persons suffering from the effects of unemployment, either temporary 
• or _prolonged and their dependents. 

III. Persons suffering' through natural disasters, or from what is sometimes 
termed an act of God, such as storms, floods, earthquakes and drought. 

Provision for the care of these three groups of persons needing social aid 
has been accepted as the responsibility of governments in Europe, in the United 
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States and in Canada. A heavy financial burden 'has been placed upon the 
people of these countries to meet the obligations arising therefrom. . 

Canada has developed a very comprehensive program of social services, 
seeking'out the best methods of caring for the various types included in Group I. 
Annual budgets of the Dominion and Provincial Governments reveal the vast 
and increasing expenditures fpr^llch social services as child welfare, mothers’ 
pensions,'hospitals and sanitoria$6r the sick, both physical and mental, pensions 
for the aged and disabled.^ <,• - . 

In regard to Group II, persons 'suffering from the effects of unemployment, 
Canada, as a new and expanding countnr/has~not Had tile problem until recently 
to the extent that it has existed in older countries. Municipal authorities,- for 
the most part, by direct relief, have^cared for needy families and provincial 
government employment agencies have assisted those seeking work. But with 
the financial depression beginning in 1929 the country was faced with .a problem 
of the first magnitude. The municipal and provincial authorities were con¬ 
fronted by a situation with which they were unable to cope and the Dominion 
Government came to the rescue in a generous way-; both as to direct relief and 
also in providing relief work on a large scale. 

Group III includes those suffering from the effects of sopae major natural 
disaster over which man has but little control. Man, in his struggle for exist¬ 
ence, has had to learn how to control nature and to subdue her to his service. 
He has accomplished much. He has domesticated animals, developed plant life 
for his use, he has harnessed great waterfalls to give him power. But, some¬ 
times nature gets the better of him. Disasters from natural causes suddenly 
overcome him and reduce him to a state of poverty and dire necessity. Vol¬ 
canic eruptions, floods, fires, storms, earthquakes, pestilence and drought—these 
are catastrophes that tax his greatest powers. When they occur, they bring 
enormous losses and suffering which necessitate not only immediate relief but 
often long continued aid. They may cease to be local problems and demand 
the resources of the whole nation. In emergencies of this kind,-direct relief 
on a generous scale is imperative. But while this aid should be' looked upon as- 
temporary, it should always be'associated’with constructive measures that will, 
prevent or lessen the ravages oF such calamities in the future so far as it is 
within the power of human ingenuity and enterprise. While the United States 
frequently has had to contend with such national disasters as earthquakes and 
floods in addition to the drought in their “ dust bowl ” during the last few 
years, the drought in Western Canada has been the most serious national 
disaster with which the Dominion has had to deal. 

From this brief review it may be seen that the problem of relief is a very 
old one. Gradually developing from private benevolence, relief has been accepted 
as a major responsibility of modern governments although there are still vast 
sums of money privately contributed for this purpose. Canada has had to- 
meet her full share of such problems. In a splendid way she is gradually 
developing and extending her social services. Her difficulties in meeting the 
relief problems resulting from unemployment of the depression period have been 
tremendous, and have been augmented by the serious situation which developed 
in Western Canada from the prolonged drought and crop failures in the great 
.wheat-growing areas of the Prairie Provinces. 1 

Before dealing specifically with the relief problems of the three Prairie 
Provinces it is well to point out that every young country faces the difficulties 
of the pioneer stage. The early settlers, by the slow process of trial and error, 
learn how to meet and overcome the peculiar hardships associated with the 
development of a new country. The early history of the opening up of Canada - 
is one long story of privation courageously endured by the settlers, seeking new 
homes for themselves on the banks of the St. Lawrence. 

Even after more than one hundred years of settlement, life was very- 
difficult for these adventurous colonists. The following excerpts found in the- 
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Canadian Archives and quoted by Dr. H. A. Innis in his Canadian Economic 
Documents, 1497-1783 (University of Toronto Press) give a very vivid picture 
of the sufferings of the people of those early days when drought or insect 
pests or rust ruined the crops. One can visualize the people anxiously looking 
down the St. Lawrence river awaiting the arrival of the relief ships from 
France. These letters sound very much like letters that are being written 
to-day in the drought-stricken areas of Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


EFFECTS OF A POOR HARVEST 
From Canadian Archives, CIIA, LXVII, 70-71 

Response au memoire du Roy, 1737 v - 

.... La disette des fourages a este aussi grande que celle du ble, la mortality sur les 
bestiaux s’en est ensuivie, nous estimons qu’il en a peri au moins la douzieme partie dans 
le cours de l’hyver dernier, et pour entrer encore plus dans le detail les habitants n’ont pas 
eu les moyens fau6f de sbH|>$h? ,pois et meme de lait, d’elever la me rue quantite de pores 
^ qu'ils sont en usage de' faire ePqui fournissent a la subsistence ordinaire et commune des 
" habitants des 'villes, et des cotes. 

Recolte. II y ajfoit./hu commencement d’aout de cetter annee apparence d’une bonne 
- recolte, elle est assez abondante dans le Gouvernement de Quebec, mais elle est mediocre 
dans celui de Montreal oil les brumes ont rouille et echaude les bleds dans plusieurs 
quartiers. 

Answer to King’s dispatch, 1737 

The scarcity of forage has been as great as that of wheat; a general dying-off among 
the live stock has followed as a consequence. We calculate that at least one-twelfth of 
them perished during last winter, and, to go into more detail, the inhabitants have not 
had the means, for want of bran, peas, and even of milk, to raise the same number of 
pigs as usual, which pigs provide the ordinary and common subsistance of the inhabitants 
in town and country. 

The Harvest. There was. at the beginning of August of this year, prospect of a good 
harvest; it is abundant enough in the District of Quebec, but it is poor in that of Montreal, 
where fogs have rusted and "shrivelled the wheat in several parts.- 


REQUEST FOR ASSISTANCE FROM FRANCE 
’ ‘ From Canadian Archives, CIIA, LXVII, 24-25 

30 octobre 1737 

Nous vous demandons, Monseigneur, d’envoyer 1’annee prochaine une flute de 600 
tonneaux ou deux de 300 chargees de 7 a 8 mille quint’x de farines et de les faire partiT 
assez tot pour qu’elles puissent arriver dans le courant du mois de May ou au plus tard 
au commencement de Juin. Vous nous permettrez, Monseigneur, de compter sur ce 
seeours qui est indispensable. II s’en faudra beaucoup qu’il suffise a remplir nos besoins: 
mais-il les diminuera du moins et empechera que nous ne tombions dans un estat dont 
la colonie ne--se releveroit de longtemps. Car nous le repetons, si vous n’avez agreable 
de nous procurer le seeours que" nous demandons, la plus grande partie de tout ce qui sera 
comestible se consommera. . . 

(signed) HOCQUART. 

October 20, 1737. 

We*'request you, my lord, to send next year one boat of 600 tons of two of 300, 
loaded with seven or eight thousand quintals of flour, and to send them early , enough 
for them to arrive during the month of May, or, at the latest, at the beginning of June. 
You must permit us, my lord, to count on this aid, which is indispensable. We can 
hardly expect it to be sufficient for our needs; but it. will at least diminish them, and 
will prevent us from being reduced to a condition from which the colony would not 
recover for a long time. For, we repeat, if you are unwilling to procure for us the help 
we ask, the greatest part of everything edible will be consumed. 

(signed) HOCQUART. 


A PLAGUE OF CATERPILLARS 
From Canadian Archives, CIIA, LXXX, 94-95 

Quebec, 10 juillet 1743 

• - 0 Vous verrez que les chenilles commencent a faire bien du ravage dans le gouveme- 
ment de Montreal, j’aprens meme qu’elles ont coupe tous les bleds du domaine du Roy 
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et celuy des habitants au fort St. Frederic, qu’elles ont fauche toutes les prairies les 
avoines et les bles d’Inde et qu’elles ont deja entame plusieurs 'pieces de bles en divers 
endroits du gouvernemenfc de Montreal et de celuy des Trois-Rivieres; cependant, comme 
ces insectes a ce que 1’on pretend ne vivent que pen de jours dans leur voraeite, je crois 
qu’il y a lieu d’esperer qu’elles ne continueront pas longtemps dans leur progres. 

(signed) VARIN 

You will see that caterpillars are beginning to do a great deal of damage in the 
district, of Montreal. I even learn that they have cut down all the wheat on the King’s 
estate, and that of the people of Fort St. Frederic, that they have mown down all the 
meadows, the oats, and the Indian corn, and that they have already started on the 
wheat in several places in the District of Montreal, and in that of Three Rivers; never¬ 
theless as these insects, it is claimed, only live a few days in their greed, I think one 
may hope that their activities will not continue long. 

(signed) VARIN. 


A BAD HARVEST 

From Canadian Archives, CIIA, XCVIIT, 86. 

Quebec, May 1, 1752. 

Monseigneur : 

La recolte de l’annee derniere a este si mauvaise que j’ai bien eu de la peine a faire 
subsister Montreal et Quebec. 

Des le commencement de Novcmbre cette premiere ville se trouva sans pain, les 
boulangers ne trouvoient point de bled a achetter dans les campagnes, quantites de 
paroisses de ce gouvernement ont este en effet si maltraitees qu’elles n’en ont pas 
rccueilli pour leur subsistence de 4: mois. 

(signed) BIGOT. 

Mr Lord: 

Last year’s harvest was so bad that I had much difficulty in maintaining Quebec 
and Montreal. 

From the beginning of November the former town was without bread, the bakers 

could buy no wheat in the country, many of the parishes in this district have been .-o 

badly treated indeed that they have received no aid for four months. 

(signed) BIGOT. 

MISERY ATTENDING DELAY OF PROVISIONS FROM FRANCE 

Quebec 7, 7bre 1752. 

La navire le Benjamin charge de bled et de farine, de l’envoy du Sr. Grades de 

Bordeaux, est enfin arrive icy depuis trois jours. Ce batiment avoit este oblige de 

relacher a Louisbourg par un vove d’eau considerable; son retardement a cause bien de 
la miscre dans les 3 villes, dont les habitans etoient reduits depuis six remaines it un 
quarteron ou une demie livre de pain par jour. . . 

(signed) BIGOT. 

The ship Benjamin, loaded with wheat and flour, consigned by Sr. Grades of 
Bordeaux, arrived here-at last, ;three days.ago. The boat was obliged to cast anchor at 
Louisbourg on account of a serious leak;' the delay caused much misery in the three 
towns whose inhabitants had been for six weeks reduced to a quarter or half a pound of 
bread a day. 

(signed) BIGOT. 


CROP FAILURE 

From Canadian Archives, CIIA, CII, 186 

Montreal 12,7bre 1757. 

.... Mais la colonie n’en sera pas nioins dans la plus triste situation, la recolte ^yant 
entierement manque, quoique Jaite et parfaite, les epis ne produisent presque rieh, les 
pluyes'continuelles que nous avons eu ont brule et rouille nos grains, ce sonfc, Monseigneur, 
de ces evenemens aux quels la prevoyance humaine ne sgauroit remedier. . . 

(signed) VAUDREUIL. 

Montreal, September 12, 1757 ■ 

But the colony is none the less in the most unfortunate situation, the crop having 
entirely failed. Although the threshing has been done over twice the ears produce 
almost nothing, as the continual..rains that we have had have scalded and rusted our 
grain. These, my lord, are developments for which human foresight can find no remedv. 

(signed) VAUDREUIL. 
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Later when settlement pushed its way into what is now, the province of 
Ontario we have records of similar hardships when Upper Canada was in the 
pioneer stage. We read to-day of debt adjustment which is being made on.a, 
large scale on the prairies, but debt adjustment was not unknown even in the 
early days of Ontario. 

“ The Lanark Community which was established between the£>years 1820- 
1829 had received from the Canadian Government free land and from the British 
Government some £22,642, 10s. 6d. or about £10 a head. According to the 
Lanark Settlement Papers, these settlers petitioned His Excellency, Sir John 
Colbourne, K.C.B., Lieutenant Governor of Upper Canada, that the British 
Government remit all claim to repayment. 

The petitioners, after setting forth their difficulties and privations because 
of poor crops, then asked ‘that Your Excellency will recommend to the present 
Government an abandonment of the debt in question, as from the uncertainty 
in which the petitioners are placed, numbers have already left the Settlement, 
others are preparing to do so, and even those who desire to remain are prevented 
from prosecuting improvements with the spirit that is essential to the prosperity 
of the place or conducive even to their' own future comfort’.’! 1 ) 

This petition was dated Lanark, August 5, 1832, and the debt was can¬ 
celled in full in the year 1836. 

The farmers of the early days in Ontario had difficulties' "hot unlike those 
of the farmers of the West for we read “ Upper Canada suffered from midge, 
Hessian fly, and rust back to an early date and the census of 1851 estimated 
losses of wheat in Frontenac, Lennox -and Addington, Hastings, and Prince 
Edward counties to be about 400,000 bushels. Lincoln, Welland and Haldimand 
also suffered severely. In 1862 a serious drought from early spring until nearly 
the end of June combined with the appearance of the grain aphis caused serious 
losses.” t’ 2 ) 

The story of the early settlement of the Maritime Provinces as well as 
that of Upper and Lower-’’Canada is one long tale of hardships and privations 
bravely endured. To help the pioneers, the Government from time to time 
assisted the early soldier settlements as well as the United Empire Loyalists. 
The program of public works particularly that relating to the construction of 
roads, bridges and canals, made it possible for men to earn some ready money 
while establishing themselves on the land. 

In 1829,’ over one hundred years ago, because of the barren summer and of 
spring floods, the Hudson’s Bay Company gave organized relief to the Red 
River district settlers. 

In 1867 we read of the Red River Co-operative Relief Committee. In this 
year crops were destroyed by grasshopper plague, which continued into the 
year of 1868. ..The Relief Committee collected funds fof relief purposes from 
England, United States and the Canadian Board of Works. In 1868 the Gov¬ 
ernment of Canada commenced work on the road between the Red River settle¬ 
ment and the Lake of the Woods to give relief. Wages were paid at the'rate of 
four pounds sterling per month afid flour and pork were given instead of cash. 

Before discussing the relief situation as it is found to-day on the western 
plains it should be kept in mind that Western Canada is not the only part_of_ 
the Dominion which has been forced to look to the federal treasuryjfor-assistance 
since 1930. The statement published on the following page-shows that Ontario 
heads the list with $82,806,000, Quebec comes second with $50,467,000, and 
Saskatchewan stands third with $46,598,000,.--''' ^ 

(l)Canadian Journal of Economics and Political Science. November. 1937. 

. t-) Select Documents in Canadian Economic History, 1783-1885, lnnis and Lower. 
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Section 


CHARACTERISTICS AND PROBLEMS OF THE PRAIRIE PROVINCES 

In comparison with Eastern Canada, life in the Prairie Provinces must be 
regarded as in the pioneer stage of development. The West is still a young 
I country. The first period of settlement occurred between the years 1876 and 
' 1882'and was followed by years of hard struggle and niany difficulties. A second 

period oLsettlement between 1896 and 1913 was the time of the greatest influx 
of settlors and immigrants and the population increased rapidly during these 
ye^,r£ During the period of the War and the years following, the flow of 
settlers was reduced in" number, but the extension of settlement still continued. 
A new period of expansion from 1926 to 1929 was curtailed by conditions 
resulting from the world depression..and the onset of the drought. 

The following figures show the comparatively recent growth of population 
in the Prairie Provinces.f 1 ) 

TABLE II 

Population op the Prairie Provinces 1871-1936 


Year 

Manitoba 

Saskatchewan] Alberta 

Total 

1871. 

1881. 

1886. 

1891. 

1896. ■. 

1901. 

1906. 

1911.,.... 

1916.MA:. .. . 

1921.. . 

1926.. 

1931..^....1 

1936. .. 

25,228 
62,260 
. 108,640 

152,506 
193,425 
255,211 
365,688 
461,394 
•553,860 
610,118 
639,056 
700,139 1 
711,216 

] 

• ' 48, 

56, 

98; 

91,279' 

257,763 

492,432 

647,835 

757,510 

820,738 

921,785 

930,893 

000 

446 

967 

73,022 

185,412 

374,295 

496,525 

588,454 

607,599 

731,605 

772,782 

73,228 

118,706 

251,473 

419,512 

808,646 

1,328,121 

1,698,137 

1,956,082 

2,067,393 

2,353,529 

2,414,891 


(P W. A. Mackintosh, “Economic Problems ol the Prairie Provinces” p. 281, Toronto MacMillans 1934, 
except figures for 1936, which are taken from Canada 1938, p. 33. 


It will be seen that the population of the prairies since 1881 has increased 
20-34 times. 

Settlers in a new country are confronted with certain physical and economic 
factors to which they must adjust themselves' or shape to their own ends in 
order that they may successfully, gain a livelihood. They, must develop an 
agricultural technique suited to the climate, soil, and topography of the country 
and the'distance from markets. They have also to deal-with more complicated 
economic factors, such as the cost of land and of transportation, the demand for 
their products, the cost of commodities which -must be purchased and the. cost 
of living generally. It takes time for settlers in ’a new country to adapt them¬ 
selves to new conditions. Old methods do not always work. • They have to 
learn by the usual method of mankind, that is, by trial and error. . 

Palliser, Hind and Macoun ” . 

Before Western Canada was occupied there had been three reports made 
as to the suitability of the prairie country for settlement. In 1857 the British 
Government sent out Captain John Palliser to explore “the nature.of the 
country and its capacity fqr agriculture.” He reported unfavourably and 
described a huge area, since known as Palliser’s triangle, as “ arid plains.” He 
spoke of the Great American Desert and stated that the western plains 'of 
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Canada were a continuation of this tfeuu't. As/far as British territory was con¬ 
cerned the desert began.with the fortyNjji&feh-'parallel of latitude and extended 
eastward as far as about Brandon and “westward to the Waterton lakes of 
Alberta. From this base the triangle ran northward, the two sides of the 
triangle meeting at latitude fifty-two at a .point near where Saskatoon now 
stands. In his report he said: “This desert, although there are fertile spots 
throughout its extent, can never be of much advantage to us as a possession.” ' 

About the same time Mr. Henry.Y. Hind, an English geologist residing in 
Toronto, was asked to go west by the Canadian Government to make a report 
on the nature of the soil and its suitability for agriculture. His report was 
largely in agreement with that of Palliser and may be summed up as follows: 

“ A proper appreciation and use of facts will convince the most' sanguine that 
the larger portion of this area is, in its present state, unfit for the permanent 
habitation of man, on account of climate, soil and lack of fuel.” 

Later in 1872 John Macoun was sent out by the Dominion Government to 
make further investigation and to ascertain the validity, of the reports of 
Palliser and Hind. In 1877 John Macoun’s report was published. His work 
had been done in an era of high rainfall and as a result he brought back an 
enthusiastic account of the land. He claimed that there were 200,000,000 acres 
suitable for agricultural settlement. The optimism created by this report was 
a factor in the building of-.the Canadian Pacific Railway and the opening up 
of Western Canada for settlement by the Dominion Government. 

The settlement of Western Canada was rapid and without any compre¬ 
hensive planning; settlers rushed to take advantage of the new country encour¬ 
aged by the lure of free land and the prospect of quick and abundant crops. 
Lands unsuited for grain growing were put under cultivation and many found 
themselves trying to make a living from marginal or sub-marginal lands, with 
the result that these have become the first to be in need of assistance when 
drought and depression struck the prairies. During the War the demand for 
wlieat increased greatly and the Dominion Government encouraged the western 
farmer to extend his production as greatly as possible. 

Three Types of Soil Zones 

A soil survey of Western Canada has revealed that there are three types 
of soil zones: the plains or-prairie lands, the park areas, and the wooded areas. 
The plains are a vast open expanse of land for the most part treeless, except 
in certain spots where, due to moisture from creeks or coulees, there are clusters 
of small trees. Trees do not grow extensively on the prairie plains because 
on account* of insufficient moisture the subsoil is too dry for their development. 
Trees require a goodly supply -of moisture. Hundreds of thousands of trees 
have died on the prairie during the drought of the last eight years. 

The park area is a wooded area on the outer-rimrof-fche plains area and 
has a greater rainfall. It is estimated that 60 per egnt of the Prairie Provinces 
is'made up of plains soil, 30 per cent of parks soil -ahdi-10 per eefiLof wooded 
soil. ' - " 

Diversified’fanning can be carried on in the park area-witlma considerable 
degree of success but is not suited to areas in the plains region where there is 
a lack of moisture due to a low and uncertain rainfall, and to the absence 
of streams and rivers. The growing of wheat requires less moisture than any 
other type of crop. Mixed farming requires more water for stock and for 
pasture and this is not, possible in any large way on the plains unless large 
stretches of country are set aside to be used as cattle ranges. 

On the other hand, the dry weather of the prairie with the extreme heat 
in the summer is most favourable for the production of a superior quality of 
wheat and it is this factor that has given Canada the premier place in the 
markets of the world for high quality wheat. Favourable soil and climatic 
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conditions have led to a conc&itration on the growing of wheat as the great 
agricultural industry of Western Canada. It is not intended to suggest that 
wheat is the only crop produced. Mixed farming is carried on to some extent, 
and industries such as lumber, fishing, mineral production, oil and coal, and 
some manufacturing industries will be found in all. three provinces. But the 
production of wheat holds the dominant place, particularly in Saskatchewan, and 
from the nature of the soil and climate in all probability will continue to be 
of paramount importance. 

Ti-ik Middle West Largely an Agricultural Economy 

Of the 2,414,891 people who live in the three Prairie Provinces, about 2® 
per cent of them are to be found in the five larger cities, Winnipeg, Regina', 
Saskatoon, Edmonton and Calgary, and 80 per cent in the smaller rural towns 
and on the land and are thus closely associated with the agricultural industry. 
It is to be remembered, however, that practically the entire population of the 
Prairie Provinces is dependent on agriculture. The whole economic structure, 
the banks, the railways and the mercantile establishments are organized in rela¬ 
tion to a'predominantly agricultural economy. There has been a steady increase 
in the production of wheat in all three Prairie Provinces. In 1900, 23,450,985 
bushels were produced; in 1928,-the year of greatest production, the total was 
544,598,000 bushels. For a period of twenty years 90 per cent of the Canadian 
wheat acreage has been in the Prairie Provinces. 

In the pioneer days of the Eastern Provinces, when the depredations of 
the wheat midge and other insects made wheat growing too precarious to be 
depended upon, the early settlers were able to turn to diversified faming. The 
- varied climate, the greater rainfall and more favourable geographic situation as 
to markets of the Eastern Provinces enabled the farmer of the East "to adapt 
himself to a more secure form of farm production, thus avoiding the possibility 
of complete crop failure.’ 

On the other hand, concentration on wheat has not given the western fanner 
the security which comes from more varied crop production. With him crop., 
failure may mean a total loss on the year’s operations. The prairie farmer has 
constantly "to cope with conditions arising out of scarcity of moisture, a late"' 
spring and a short growing season. Hail may take his crop in July and frost 
in August. Plant diseases and insect pests, such as rust, grasshoppers, the army 
worm, have always been serious problems. The position of the western farmer, 
as the result of certain physical and economic factors, is, under the most favour¬ 
able circumstances, an unusually precarious one. When he was faced by the 
combination of world depression and unprecedented drought conditions he found 
himself in a situation with which unaided he was unable to cope. 


CAUSES OF CROP FAILURE 

Drought, plant diseases, and insect pests are recurring conditions that make 
the production of wheat in Western Canada an agricultural enterprise sur¬ 
rounded with a high degree of. risk, often resulting even in good years with 
complete crop failure in certain sections. 

• ■ Drought h 

The greatest single problem with which the prairie farmer has to contend 
is that of using to the best advantage a lower-than-average rainfall. His 
attention has necessarily been focussed upon developing drought-resistant crops 
and dry-farming methods. 




The -rainfall in regions throughout the world, where agriculture is carried 
on successfully, varies between 20 and 50 inches of rain annually. But in 
Manitoba the rainfall ranges from 20 to 22 inches in the most favoured sections, 
while in large sections of southern Saskatchewan and in the southeastern portion 
of Alberta there is frequently only 10 to 12 inches of rainfall. 

- In addition to this it must be noted that much moisture is lost through 
excessive evaporation,--as a result of the high temperatures of summer and 
strong winds due to the high altitude of the central plains. Any one year of 
unusually light rainfall will result in a poor crop. But a series of years of 
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below normal-rainfall gradually reduces the subsoil moisture to such an extent 
that the annual rainfall is not sufficient to produce a crop and a condition of 
drought ensues. 

The drought which has prevailed over the entire section of the southern 
Saskatchewan plains, extending westward into Alberta and eastward into Mani¬ 
toba, is the most serious drought situation which has occurred since the great 
period of settlement, beginning in 1896, and since the virgin soil of the prairie, 
for long ages covered with grass, has been under cultivation. During these dry 
years the cultivated soil has suffered from continued lack of rain and has been 
exposed to the mercy of unusually high winds which sweep across the prairies 
with great frequency. What has since proved to be a prolonged drought period 
began in 1929 and has remained practically unbroken until the fall of 1937, 
causing crop failure on an unprecedented scale and laying waste the country 
over vast areas: It should be stated, however, that a fairly good crop was 
harvested in 1932 but sold at ruinous prices. The year 1933 gave promise of 
a good crop but grasshoppers played havoc with it. In 1935 the drought was 
partially broken, particularly in southwestern Saskatchewan,, but the hopes of 
the farmers were blighted by rust in Saskatchewan and by heavy August frosts 
in Alberta. , The year 1937 proved to be the most disastrous of all the drought 
years. 

The drought area takes in the whole of southern Saskatchewan, extending 
in the form of an irregular triangle to a point north,of'Saskatoon. The base of 
this triangle extends across the Saskatchewan boundaries, eastward' to Brandon 
and westward into Alberta. It is this triangular section of semi-arid land 
which is sometimes referred to as Palliser’s triangle. It should be remembered, 
however, that Palliser had to think.in terms of agriculture as he understood it.. 
The plough of his day could not have broken -up the tough prairie sod. - The 
wheat which he knew required at least one month longer to reach maturity 
than the wheat of to-day and little was known of dry-farming methods. Exten¬ 
sive as the drought area has been in Canada, it is "‘but part of the huge area of 
the central:plains of the North American continent which has suffered from 
severe drought conditions Jince 1929. The drought area of the United States 
qxtends from a point inACalifornia 1,200 miles eastwardsinto the state of 
Oklahoma and northward |o the Canadian border, taking in large sections of 
the states of California, Oregon and Washington on the western side, of Okla¬ 
homa, Kansas, Nebraska, South and North .Dakota on the eastern 'side and 
■including the entire states of Arizona, New Mexico, Utah, Colorado, Idaho, 
Wyoming and Montana. 

The conditions which have resulted from the lack of sufficient moisture in 
this vast area have been aggravated by frequent hot dry winds of high velocity) 

■ sweeping over the cultivated soil, causing terrific dust storms. These high winds 
prevail in spring and early summer, consuming moisture and burning crops. 
In the wai-st"drought areas, indescribable scenes of desolation have Taken the 
place of the golden fields-of ripened grain, extending far away to the horizon, 
which in other and better days gave to the prairie the romantic name, of “ The 
Golden West.” A study of weather conditions of the American continent made 
by Dr. Charles G. Abbott, of the Smithsonian Institute, has brought to light 
the fact that'there have been two major drought-periods during the nineteenth 
century, the first in 1837 to 1846 and a second from 1886 to 1894, with minor 
droughts of shorter duration in between. These two major droughts of the last, 
century continued for periods of about nine years and there is reason to hope 
that the present drought, commencing in 1929, has about run .its course and 
that the end is not far distant. - • 

Lack of proper understanding of the drought cycle has led many to believe 
that some radical change has been taking place in the climate of the West 
and that this land will never produce wheat in large quantities again and that 
it should be abandoned as a grain growing country. Students of this problem 
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clo not agree with this conclusion but hold the view that favourable weather 
conditions will yet prevail and that the fertile soil of the prairies will again 
produce in abundance. This question will be discussed further in Section VIII, 
The following table gives the' wheat production for the three Prairie 
Provinces since 1900. The peak was reached in 1928. The figures since 1929 
reveal the losses through crop failures culminating with only 37 million bushels 
for Saskatchewan in 1937 as contrasted with 321,215,000 bushels in the same 
province in 1928. 

TABLE III 

Area, Yierd and Production of Wheat in Saskatchewan and in the Three Prairie Prov¬ 
inces, 1900-1937 (!) 



V Grasshoppers • 

Grasshopper's, insects Harassing man from ancient times,.began to be more 
active in Saskatchewan in'’1931. The continued dry warm 1 weather of the 
drought period was most favourable to the spread of.this pest. Damage of 
between one and two per cent for.the crop in 1931 and 1932 increased to oyer 
18 per cent in 1933 and it was recognized that the menace from grasshoppers 
in 1933 had reached the proportions of a plague. In the important central 
crop division of Saskatchewan, damage to wheat from grasshoppers was estimated 
to be as high as 40 per cent and to other cereal crops 80 per cent. In addition 
to this, gardens were entirely cut off, thus wiping out a very necessary source 
of food supply‘for the farmer and his family. 
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Under the leadership of the Department of Agriculture the western fanner 
is learning how to cope with the problem of the grasshopper. Areas of infestation ' 
can be located and by the use of proper methods, such as fall tillage and poison, 
damage can be reduced substantially. In 1934, when two-thirds of the province 
was infested, such measures saved millions of bushels'of wheat. 

Rust 

Plant diseases constitute. another major problem of the prairie farmer. 
Of these, wheat stem rust is the most destructive. In 1936, due to favourable 
weather conditions, rust destroyed the wheat in the large areas where the best 
crops were anticipated, chiefly in southwestern Saskatchewan and in Manitoba. 

Rust is caused by a parasite blown by ^ind from the wheat areas of the 
United States. Favourable weather conditions are the. deciding factor in the 
widespread devedopment of rust in any one year. Damp warm weather in early 
summer favours the germination of the rust spore and the extent of the spread 
of the disease into Canada is determined by the direction of,the prevailing 
winds during the growing season. A year of greater rainfall, while more favour¬ 
able to a good crop, is the year when damage from rust can be most severe. 
It has been estimated that in 1935 Saskatchewan lost 56,571,000 bushels of 
wheat from rust and that Manitoba lost 30,674,000 bushels, representing a total 
value of $55,415,000. 

Very extensive research work, with the idea of developing a rust-resistant 
wheat, has been carried on for some years. The efforts of the"scientists have 
been successful. Wheat that'-can withstand-the onslaught-of' the rust spores 
has been developed, and another menace to wheat growing is being brought 
under control. 

.REDUCED INCOME OF FARMER DUE TO' FINANCIAL DEPRESSION 
AND CROP FAILURE 

Side by side with the failure of crops came ,the slump in wheat prices due 
to world-wide financial depression. The estimated average prices for wheat 
at the local elevator for eight.years prior to 1930 were as follows:— 

1922 $ .85 , 1926 $1.08 

1923 .65 . v 1927 ,97 

1924 1.21 " 1928 .77 

- 1925 1.25 ' 1929 1.03 

The average price for the eight-year period was 98 cents per bushel. But 
with the fall in prices resulting from the economic depression, the estimated 
average prices for wheat at the local elevator for the succeeding eight years 
were as follows:— 

1930 $ .47 - ' 1934 $ .61 

1931 .38 ' 1935 -60 ^ 

1932 .35 1936 .88 

1933 .47 1937 1.04 

The average price for this eight-year period was 60 cents per bushel. 

In fact, “ on December 16, 1932, wheat prices fell to 34 cents- for No. 1 
Northern at the local elevator and for lower grades of wheat only 25 cents, per 
bushel was received by 'the farmer. . This was the lowest jiriee in 300 years- 
as far as commercial trading in wheat is concerned.” 1 . 

i W. A. Mackintosh, “Economic Problems of the Prairie 


Provinces" p, 188. 
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In the 16-year period under review, from 1922 to 1937 inclusive, we find 
that 'for the first part of the period, 1922 to 1929 inclusive, Jhe estimated 
values of the wheat actually sold off -the farms of Saskatchewan were as 
follows:— 


1922. 

1923. 

1924. 

1925. 

1926. 

1927. 

1928. 

1929. 


8172,718,000 
156,966,000 
149,376,000 
285,271.000 
220,781,000 
. 221,537,000 
217,927,000 
134,932,000 


or a grand total of.. 


$1,559,508,0001 


The results for the second half of the period from 1930 to 1937 inclusive, 
owing partly to cropjfailures and partly to reduced prices, were as follows:— ; 


1930.. .. $ 72,293,000 

1931'.'". '... 44,407,000 

1932.. .. < 56,889,000 

1933.-. 52,301,000 

1934 .57,950,000 

1935 .68,400,000 

1936 .81,000,000 

1937 ... 16,000,000 


or a grand total of.’.\.. ^ $449,240,000 2 

1 and 2 Figures supplied by the Secretary of Statistics, Department of Agriculture, Regina. 

These figures show that the loss in the wheat income of the Saskatchewan 
farmers for the last eight years was $1,110,268,000, as compared with their 
income from the previous eight years. When'it is remembered that the income 1 
from wheat represents at least 80 per cent of the cash income of the Saskatche¬ 
wan farmer who lives in the great-plains-a?eh we can understand the plight of 
of the farmer during these years. One rpust add to this the fact that the price 
of “'street ” wheat, No. 1 Northern at country points, with a'25 cents freight 
rate, had an index of 34 in December, 1932, as compared with an index number 
of 100 in 1914. Commodities and equipment required for farm purposes had 
an index of 132 or 32 per cent above the 1914 level. Thus it required at least four 
bushels of No. 1 Northern wheat to sustain the same purchasing power that one 
bushel of wheat had at the outbreak of the war. 1 

It must be remembered also that such widespread and prolonged drought 
accompanied by a financial depression almost unprecedented in economic history 
was entirely unexpected by farmers whose agricultural experience was almost 
wholly confined to the present century. Provision for reserves for continued 
drought was not considered necessary and none was made. 

Map No. 2 gives the approximate average yields of wheat for the year 1937 
for the province of Saskatchewan. Some 37,000,000 bushels were produced from 
13,893,000 acres sown to crop, an average of 2-7 bushels per acre. This is the 
lowest total yield of tvheat, for the province of Saskatchewan since 1908 in which 
year 34,742,000 bushels were produced from'2,396,000 acres sown. 

The iBank of Canada report on the financial position of Saskatchewan sums 
up" the situation admirably. 2 

“ The small secondary industries, the construction industry, and the retail¬ 
ing, distributing and servicing trades, collapsed When the net incomes from 

1 tV. A. Mackintosh, “Economic Problems of the Prairie Provinces” p. 189. 

2 Bank of Canada Report 1937, p. 10 and 11. 

























Approximate Average Wheat Yields 


eat almost disappeared. For example, building contracts fell from $34 
as in 1929 to $800,000 in 1933. Retail sales (including purchases made 
ief vouchers, etc.) dropped .‘to less than half the 1926 level. Sales of gas 
:1 liquor (both important sources of provincial revenue) fell by half and 
rds respectively. The number of automdbiles registered declined by ; 
m one-third. In brief, the economy had, for the time, almost cease 



action. Buildings, equipment, stock and in the drought area even the 
elf, deteriorated rapidly,’ and capital values had so shrunk that land 
saleable at a fraction of the indebtedness it carried. Sole bright spots 
^ improved farming methods, which made possible slashing reductions in i 
d the courageous spirit-of the people.” 









THE NEED IN SASKATCHEWAN AND THE NATION’S RESPONSE 


In -times of great national emergencies like that which exists in the West 
5-day the first thought of the governing body is for the people most severely 
fleeted. In the early stages of the drought, the ^municipality, .following the 
■aditional method, attempted to take care of the need's Sf the people within its 
orders. But it was soon found that the burden was too great for the munici- 





pality to bear alone and gradually the provinces assumed part of the responsi¬ 
bility and later the Dominion Government' came to the assistance of the 


provinces. . . , . , , . . 

The Saskatchewan wheat crop of 1929 was disappointing, being a total of 
160,565,000 bushels for the province as compared with 321.215,000 bushels of 
the previous year. About 150,000 people living in central and southern Sas¬ 
katchewan had to face the situation of almost total crop failure because of lack 
of rain (Map III). ■ At the time tips occurred no one thought seriously of 
drought, especially of a continued drought. It was just looked upon as unfor¬ 
tunate tlidt an unusually large area was suffering from a dry year Unfortu- 
rmfplv Vi mvp.ver. this condition was repeated in 1930 (Map IV). Steps were 




immediately taken by the municipalities and provincial governments to meet the 
situation. Thousands of people required direct relief (food, clothing, fuel, etc.). 
Seed, feed, fodder, tractor fuel, repairs to farm implements, binder twine also 
had to be provided. 

In the fall of 1929 the provincial government began a program of road 
work as a relief measure, confined to the farmers who were in need. With the 
assistance of grants-in-aid from the federal Government about $4,000,000 was 
spent in this way during 1929, 1930 and 1931. The money was used largely “to 
construct colonization roads and secondary highways. This was in addition to 
large expenditures which were made during these years by the provincial Gov¬ 
ernment in gravelling certain’ main highways of the province. 

The Saskatchewan Relief Commission 

When it Was seen that, because of the crop failure in 1931 (Map V), a 
relief situation of the first magnitude must be faced, the provincial government, 
by Order in Council, brought into being the Saskatchewan Relief Commission. 
This commission, of which Mr. Henry Black was chairman, consisted of five 
members, whose positions were honorary, along wfith-a general manager.who 
was the responsible executive officer. The commission worked through its own 
relief officers, w r ho covered the province assisted by local relief committees. 

Each applicant for direct relief filled out a form 'of application which was 
approved by the local, relief officer and by the local relief committee. The 
application was then forwarded to the head office of the commission for final 
approval by a board, consisting of members of the staff of the commission. 
The distributions made by the commission might be divided into two main 
categories, direct relief and agricultural rehabilitation. Advances were all made 
to the individual on an undertaking to repay, secured by a promissory note 
from the individual. There were two distinct classes of undertakings taken— 
a straight note for direct relief advances, and a lien, which acted as a legal 
charge upon the crop- of the individufl]ja'S--security for farm financing, classified 
as seeding operations." ’ ‘ 

In distributing relief 'in the second year of its operations the commission 
decided to discontinue the use of relief officers wherever possible and to bring 
the municipal councils into the field administration. The municipalities were, 
therefore, used as the field distributing agency, under the direction' of field 
supervisors responsible directly to the commission and the same procedure, was 
followed in the program of 1933-34. Upon requisitions duly approved by the 
municipal councils the relief orders were issued by the commission, tlie amounts 
of which were listed and sent to the respective municipalities who kept the 
record of the individual detailed accounts and the total amount charged to the 
municipality was kept in records by the commission. Relief orders were limited 
td a certain specified list of foodstuffs and also clothing which could be purchased 
by these orders.. Orders for flour were issued separately and a specified brand 
of flour was stipulated. This system, however, was.changed when the com¬ 
mission was ■ abolished and the relief work transferred to the Relief Branch 
under’the Department of Municipal Affairs. Flour orders after that were no 
longer issued nor was there a specified list of foodstuffs and clothing. Relief 
recipients were given orders up to a certain, amount but were permitted to 
spend the orders for such food and clothing as they might choose. 

■While in the main the municipalities were unable to contribute any portion 
of the relief distributed, they entered into a relief agreement to reimburse the 
commission for a specified percentage of the total direct relief advances made 
to their respective residents in. 1932-33 varying from 20 to 50 per cent, the 
percentage m the majority of cases being 20 per'cent, while in 1933-34 the 
percentage was practically all 33J per cent. 
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In 1933 there was another poor crop with low prices '(Map VII), (47 
■cents per bushel on the farm) and during the winter of 1933-34 it was found 
that nearly half of the agricultural population were in need of relief. The 
Dominion Government came to their aid to the extent of $2,064,482. 

In 1934 the crop Teached a new low of 114,200,000 bushels of wheat (Map 
VIII) with low prices still prevailing-and the Dominion Government again came 
to the aid of the province to the extent of $8,653,277.93. 

The commission continued to administer relief until the summer-of 1934. 

A change of government having taken place, .the- commission was relieved 
of its duties and relief assistance was divided between the Department of 
Municipal Affairs and the Department of Agriculture. The Bureau of Labour 




and Public Welfare, in the Department of Municipal Affairs, was assigned the 
responsibility of direct relief and to the Department of Agriculture was given 
the work of agricultural re-establishment. '§ 

A break came in 1935 with every prospect of a good crop over the drought 
area excepting on the Alberta border. Unfortunately,. however, rust attacke'd 
the southwestern sectiomof the province and the total‘yield was only 142,198,000 
bushels of wheat. (Map IX.) 

However, because of improved conditions caused by good gardens and 
feed for live stock.over most of the southern relief areas, it was not necessary 
for the Dominion Government to make any direct contribution for rural relief 
in this year, the province and the'rural municipalities carrying the burden 
themselves.' * 


M 
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The year 1936 Xas one of great disappointment. The drought- area for 
this year could, be defined by a line from a point south of Morden.on the 
international boundary drawn in a northwesterly 'direction to Lloydminster on 
the] Alberta-Saskatchewan boundary, then westward and southward to Coch¬ 
rane, west of Calgary and then south to the international boundary.'" (Map X.) 
About 300 municipalities were affected—never beTore had so serious a 
situation faced the West. The Dominion Government, recognizing it as - a 
national emergency, agreed to bear the entire cost of direct relief and winter 
maintenance for live stock from September 1, 1936, to March 31, 1937, in some 
149 rkral municipalities and local improvement districts. The total cost for 
Saskatchewan for the year 1936-37 was 518,906,786 of which'810,297,24-1.41 was 
cared for by the Dominion Government. 

The spring of 1937 seemed propitious and up. until the first of June there 
seemed to be a chance of a fair crop but rains needed in June and July did not 
materialize and the drought extended more widely than ever before. (See Map 
No. 2, page 27.) Manitoba was highly favoured and reaped a good harvest.^)ut 
the rain seemed to stop at the Saskatchewan boundary and almost the entire 
cultivated area of the province was completely dried out. The drought also 
extended westward and northward into. Alberta. 

The situation was so serious that the Dominion Minister of Agriculture, the 
Hon. J. G. Gardiner, accompanied by the Dominion Minister of Labour, the 
Hon..Norman McL. Rogers, made a survey of the vast drought-affected areas 
in August. , They covered some 2,500 miles„and in consultation with provincial 
and municipal authorities decided that 52?municipalities' in-’iAlberta and 170 
rural municipalities and local improvement districts in Saskatchewan should 
become the special care of the Dominion Government.- The towns and villages 
in these areas were also included. ; (Map No. II.) 

The'federal-Government is bearing the entire cost in these areas for direct 
relief and for feed and fodder from September 1, 1937, to March 31, 1938. 
Further provision will be made by the Dominion Government until-harvest. , 

' In addition to this, the Dominion Government has granted $1,000^000 to 
Saskatchewan and 8100,000 to Alberta to assist these provinces to take care of 
the needs of those municipalities outside .of the Federal Drought Areas. In 
Saskatchewan the provincial Government is financially assisting 150 rural 
municipalities, 28 towns and 96 villages, and also administering relief to the 
62 local improvement districts of the north, as well as to transients. 

„ .The provincial Government also purchased 550 cars of potatoes which- were 
distributed free throughout the municipalities. The provincial Government 
receives a grant-in-aid of some $230,000 per month from the federal Govern¬ 
ment to assist in the relief expenditures, both rural “and urban, outside the 
federal area, or about 28 .per cent of the money required. It is estimated that 
the provincial Government will have to spend over §5,500,000 on relief outside 
the federal area, for the year 1937-38. . ‘This covers both rural and urban 
expenditures but does not include seed grain and seeding supplies. 

Present Relief Organization 

In order to have a clear understanding of the methods of relief administra¬ 
tion, as followed in the province of Saskatchewan, it is necessary to realize that 
three distinct units of government are involved, namely, the federal-and pro¬ 
vincial Governments and the municipal councils. All three have- assumed 
financial responsibilities, the major portion, however, being borne by the federal 
and provincial Governments. It is, therefore, most, vital that the federal and 
provincial, governments carefully guard relief expenditures. The provincial 
government, too, is responsible for the entire cost of administering' the relief. 
For this purpose the province is divided into seven areas or districts, each com¬ 
posed of about 50 municipalities. A supervisor representing the Department of 
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Agriculture is in charge of each district and under him may be some ten 
inspectors, varying according to the population of the area-involved. The 
supervisor and his inspectors keep in close touch with each municipality or 
local improvement district.' t 

The provincial Government- in dealing with the individual municipality 
follows the principle that the responsibility for the administration of relief shall 
rest upon the reeve and councillors. These men are the elected representatives 
of the people. They are known by the people and they know the people, and 
should know intimately the needs of their municipality. The applications for 
both direct relief and agricultural aid are made out by the individual farmer 
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and delivered to the secretary-treasurer of the municipality. A committee, 
consisting of not less than three members of the municipal council, carefully 
examines all applications. The supervisor of the district, cr one of his inspectors, 
sits in with the committee, to advise as to the interpretation of the instructions 
regarding relief and to assist the committee, or the council as a whole, in seeing 
t-hat relief is. properly administered. It is also the duty of the supervisor or 
inspector to investigate any complaints which may come in, either complaints 
from relief recipients who feel that they are not being given their full quota, or 
from others who may report that certain men are receiving relief when such 
relief is not necessary. 

The task which the supervisors are called upon to perform is an important 
and delicate one, and requires men of high calibre. All but one of these super¬ 
visors are graduates in agriculture of the University of Saskatchewan. They 
are all thoroughly trained men, Five of the seven men have been in the employ 
of the provincial Government for more than ten years, one was appointed during 
the regime of the previous government and one was appointed since the present 
government came into power. The inspectors under the direction of these super¬ 
visors are capable men who are familiar with agricultural conditions and with 
the needs of the farmers. The public have a right to know that these men are 
discharging their duties faithfully and intelligently. 

In order to assist the inspectors in the northern areas in their duties a short 
course was given early in March, 1938, by the Department of Agriculture of the 
University of Saskatchewan, under the direction of Dean L. E. Kirk. The 
object of the course was to give to the inspectors the latest information as to 
farm management, forage crop production, weeds and their control, live stock 
feeding and breeding, dairy cattle, hogs, gardening, all with special reference 
to.conditions in the north. The University is thus co-operating with the Gov¬ 
ernment to make it possible for these men to serve the farmers in the largest 
possible way. These men are much more than simply relief inspectors. They, 
are friends of the farmers, seeking to assist the- farmers in meeting local con¬ 
ditions. It might be well if such a course were made available to all inspectors 
engaged in the work of rural relief and rehabilitation. 

The writer of this report has come to the conclusion that the present 
system of relief administration in the rur-al areas provides the most equitable 
and economic procedure which has yet been devised. It extends., to the.rugal 
areas the policy in use all over Canada for the past eight years -in urban centres, 
in that it places the responsibility on the municipal, councils. No'doubt there 
are individual cases of abuse of relief privileges. When such come to light they 
are immediately investigated and dealt with accordingly.. The Department of 
Municipal Affairs, or of Agriculture, usually has a man on the spot within 48 
hours after a complaint has been received. The attitude generally, both of the 
departments involved and also of the municipal councils, is one of sympathy 
for those in need, but also a desire to see that only those receive relief who are- 
in actual want. 

The maximum food schedule for rural relief in Saskatchewan, according to 
instructions, issued on September !, 1937, provided relief orders to the value of 
§20.25 per month for a family- of five persons. If the applicant has no potatoes 
he is supplied in addition to the above quota. If the applicant has meat, 15 
per cent is" deducted from the quota, dairy products 10 per cent, vegetables 
10 per cent. 

Fuel allowances are made according to actual need. 

, - The,, maximum relief quota for clothing for a family, of five persons is $53 

for a year. 

It can scarcely be claimed that the above quotas are too generous. While 
the total costs of relief reach staggering figures, the principle is everywhere 
accepted to-day that provision must be made for those in need. On the follow¬ 
ing pages are tables IV, V, VI showing the number of persons on direct relief 
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in the rural areas of Saskatchewan for the years 1931-1937, and also the 
expenditures on rural relief from September 1, 1931, to August 31, 1937, and 
the total costs for both rural and urban relief in Saskatchewan from September 
1, 1929, to December 31, 1937. 


TABLE XV 

Saskatchewan Relief-Commission—Relief Distbibution Sept. 1, 1931 to Auq. 31, 1934 


Direct Relief— 

’ Heads of familic 
Dependents. 

Total as 




1931-32 


Relief Ye 
' 1932-33 


59,882 32,076 

268,123 114,334 


328,005 


146,410 


217,764 


Seed and Seeding— 

Seed applicants. 

Petroleum products applicants.. 

Binder twine and repairs. 

Blacksmith’s repairs. 

Hardware and machine repairs. 


Single Homeless— 
Farm labour plan. 


Nil 


9,669 


Depabtment of Municipal Affaibs—Relief Bbanch 
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TABLE V 

Government Expenditures on Rural Relief in Saskatchewan From September 1, 1931 
to August 31, 1937(‘) 


— 

1931-2 

1932-3 

1933-4 

1934-5 

. 1935-6 

1936-7 

Direct relief— 

Food. 

Fuel.. 

Clothing.d;. 

Medical aids.-. 

Coal for schools. 

Sundry... 

L538]239 

978,133 

91,053 

22,472 

$ 

999,235 

695,384 

306,122 

20,264 

11,431 

2,217 

$ 

2,935,014 

1,248,623 

754,721 

124,471 

38,409 

361,062 

3,603,538 

1,521,718! 

855,491' 

192,972 

1,010,664 

S 

2,039,753 

1,054,421 

553,692 

204,537 

34,060 

,755,152 

S 

4,914,799 
1,630,090 
1,130,780 
358,471 
"- ^90,820 

Total direct relief. 

5,427,816 

2,034,653 

5,462,300 

7,184.383 1 

4,701,615 

9,089,430 

Agricultural aid— 

Seed and seeding operations.... 

Feed and fodder. 

Freight on feed and'fodder. 

Freight, miscellaneous.1 

Grazing fees. ' 

Binder-twine. 

Grasshopper bait. 

5,318,271 

5,094,716 

1,682,393 

302,175 

117,273 

798,028 

735,152 

519,860 

21984,' 970 
837,058 
36,650 

450,712 

6,565,748 

5,917,5981 

1,363,780 

103,780! 

19,313 

50^725 

3,340,747 

159,004 

122,743 

171,589 

5,223 

5] 118,’ 554 
492,193 
64,911 
3,270 

46,000 

Total agricultural aid. 

13,312,856 

1,255,012 

8,044,192 

14,113,127 

' 3,805,306 

9,817,356 

Total relief. 

18,740,672 

3,289,605 

13,506,492 

21,297,510 

8,506,921 

18,906,786 


(’) Saskatchewan Brief to the Rowell Commission p. 184. 


As the need for relief in the drought areas arose through crop failure rather 
than through unemployment, the responsibility for relief in the federal drought 
areas of Saskatchewan and Alberta was transferred from the Dominion Depart¬ 
ment of labour to the Dominion Department of Agriculture in 1937; 

On the following pages are shown tables VI and VIA. These tables show 
the Dominion assistance to Saskatchewan and Alberta in respect of relief con¬ 
tributions and estimated disbursements as at the close of the fiscal year 1937-38. 


TABLE VI 


Dominion Assistance to Saskatchewan in Respect of Relief for the Fiscal Year 1937-38 


Direct Relief 
Drought area: 

Payments on 1933 accounts. 

April 1-August 31. 1937. 

Sept. 1-March 31, GGW Sept. 29/37. 

Further special supplementary estimate, 1937-38. _ 
Other area: ' . • 

Grants-in-aid, 0 1937-38. 

Direct relief accts., 1933 & 1934.. .. ;. 


Feed and Fodder 
Drought .area: 

May i-Mar. 31 .V . V 

Further special supplementary estimate. 1937-38 

Other area. 

Re-establishment of settlers. 

Re-establishment of settlers, 193G-37 agreement. .. 

Relief settlement. 

Youth training. 

Public works. 

Farm placement and supplementary plans. 


8 215,186 81 

1,917,335 00 
7,000,000 00 
2,000,000 00 


207,055 00 
8,900,000 00 
586,132 00 
- 998,916 00 
160,000 00 
39.G44 36 
16.630 90 
51.185 40 
459,077 24 
1,072,295 57 


826,420,052 50 
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TABLE Vr-A 


Dominion Assistance to Alberta in Respect of Relief for the Fiscal Year 


Direct Relief 

Drought area 


Grants-in-aid 


i, April 1-Aug. 31.. 
Sept. 1-Mar. -31.. 


Feed and Fodder 

Drought area, April, 1937. 

'• July ,15-Mar 31.... 

■ Other area.'. 

Re-establishment of settlers.. .. '. 

Re-establishment of settlers (1936-37 agreement) 

Relief settlement. 

Relief works.. :. .. ;. 

Youth training.. 

Farm 'placement and supplementary plans .. .. 
Work for transients../. 


$ 165,000 

589,920 
1,530,000 


175,000 

408,099 

27,141 

6,473 

17,478 

11,545 

•320,126 

1,598 

94,585 

169,805 


? 3,516,773 84 


TABLE VLB 


Population, Total Acreage, Occupied Acreage, Acres op Improved Land and Number of Farms 
of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta Within the “Area as Defined for the Activities of the 
P.F.R.A. by the Executive to the Committee on Land Utilization 



TABLE VI-C 


Population, Total Acreage, Acres of Improved Land and Number of Farms in the Three Prairie 
Provinces (Census of the Prairie Provinces 1936) 


■ — 

Manitoba 

Saskatchewan 

• Alberta 

Total 
‘ 'Prairie 
, Provinces 

Population— 

Rural.. 

Total. 

Farm-population. 

Total area (acres) (*). 

Occupied acreage. . 

Acres improved land. 

Number of farms. 

Value farm property.. 

1 

310,927 

400,289 

280,371 | 
650,522 

286,447 

486,335 

877,745 
' 1,537,146 

711,216 

261,169 

140,622,720 

15,668,927 

8 ,"8547989” 
57,774 
8301,542,660 

930.893 

573.894 
152,304,000 

56,903,639 

33,631,608 

142,391 

$1,011,393,331 

772,782 

■ 400,390 

159,232,000 
40,539,934 
18,363,363 
! 100,358 

$675,330,577 

2,414,891 

1,235,453 

442,158,720 

113,112,500 

60,849,957 

300,523 

$1,988,266,568 


(*) Census 1931. 


Seed Grain—Feed—Fodder 


1 Before dealing specifically with the efforts which the Governments are 
making to-day to meet the requirements of the farmers in respect' to feed, 
f-odder aniseed grain, it might be well to refer to the manner in which these 
problems were met in the past. 


1 Information re seed grain largely furnished 
Minister of Agriculture, Saskatchewan. ,, 


by courtesy of Dr. F. H. Auld, Deputy 
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Provision for seed grain and’seeding supplies have always been a serious 
problem following poor crops. In 1908 the federal Government came to the 
assistance of homesteaders on unpatented lands on the prairies and seeding 
supplies were furnished to the value of $326,511.96. As security for these 
advances liens were given by the recipients in favour of the Dominion Govern¬ 
ment. Up until March 31, 1938, there is only $7,276.53 outstanding against 
these advances. . 1 • 

In the same year (1908) the province of Saskatchewan made advances to 
the owners of patented lands to the amount of $566,005.91. Up, until March 31, 
1938, there is still outstanding some $32,000 plus interest. 

Following the light crop of 1914 the federal Government made advances 
for seed' grain to the extent of $5,578,451.29 and for relief and fodder 
$3,077,247.12 or a total of $8,655,698.41. The amount outstanding on account 
of these advances as at March 31, 1938, is $861,345.36. 

It is interesting to note that the seed advances made by the Government in 
1915 contributed to one-of the greatest crops in the history of Saskatchewan, 
yielding an average of 25-1 bushels to the acre. 

After 1914-15 it was not necessary, until 1919 and 1920, to spend large 
sums for seed, grain or relief assistance. At that time two successive years of 
relatively poor crops on account of unfavourable moisture -conditions required 
an expenditure in Saskatchewan of $3,250,000 to maintain agricultural opera¬ 
tions. The requirements of the ensuing years were comparatively small, run¬ 
ning from less than $100,000 to a maximum of under $300,000. During the years 
1926, 1927 and 1928 municipal councils were able without either federal or 
provincial help to meet any demands that arose for assistance in supplying seed 
grain or other necessities. 

In 1931, however, the crop failure, poupled with the low price of- wheat, 
developed so serious a situation that the provincial Government of that period 
appointed the Saskatchewan Relief Commission, as we have seen, to deal with 
the whole problem of relief for man and beast. 

' - Relief Legislation 

In the area in which it operated, the relief commission issued direct relief 
and purchased and supplied fodder, feed grain and seed grain and seeding 
supplies directly to farmers. The Municipalities Relief Act of 1920 was the 
forerunner of relief legislation and provided for advances of flolir,_ coal and 
fodder, the conditions and procedure being similar to those pertaining to the 
Municipalities Seed Grain Act. In 1933 this Act was amended and provided 
for advances of relief by municipalities under an agreement with the Saskatche¬ 
wan Relief Commission whereby the commission issued the orders approved by 
the municipal council and charged a portion of the costs to the municipality. 
The Department of Agriculture now purchases s£hd grain, feed grain and fodder 
to supplement local supplies in deficiency areas and issues. directions for the 
guidance of municipal councils in granting assistance to applicants for seed, and 
seeding supplies. Since the commission was wound up in' 1934 the supervision 
of expenditures for direct relief (meaning the provision of food, clothing, fuel 
or shelter) has been vested in the Bureau of Labour and Public Welfare, of the 
Department of Municipal Affairs. All such arrangements are ■ governed by 
regulations and agreements between the municipalities and the province, and 
between the province and the Dominion. 

Legislation was also passed ) permitting mortgagees to advance seed grain 
and seeding supplies to their borrowers^ and to add the cost thereof to the 
mortgage. A lien on the growing crop is given by the Act which contains pro¬ 
vision by which the’ Government may guarantee the mortgagee against loss if 
the advance proves to be uncollectable. As the cumulative burden of crop 
failure and low commodity prices pressed more heavily upon farmers in a large 


area, causing individual and municipal credit to become exhausted, the guarantee 
of the provincial Government and eventually of the-federal Government became 
involved, in order to finance seeding operations, while the financing of direct 
relief and winter maintenance of live stock within designated areas was assumed 
by the federal Government by agreement with the province. Current legisla¬ 
tion respecting these matters now- contains several special provisions which rvhen 
they first appeared in provincial acts were regarded as' “ temporary.” But as 
recovery from these emergency conditions has been delayed these provisions tend 
to persist in our legislation. ' 

Unpaid seed grain indebtedness incurred prior to December .31, 1934, 
whether payable to the relief commission or to a rural municipality, was 
cancelled by legislative, enactment of 1937 in the area to which the voluntary 
debt adjustment plan of 1936 applied. Unpaid advances of fodder and feed 
grain for winter maintenance of live stock up to March 31, 1935, were cancelled 
at the same time. 

Provision for the maintenance of live stock during the winter months is 
also made. Local supplies of fodder and grain are ascertained with a view to 
determining whether, and to what extent, there is a local deficiency. After an 
agreement between the municipality and the province has -been signed,.supplies 
of grain and fodder are bought -by provincial officers for the municipality to 
supplement local supplies if there is a deficiency. The municipal council issues 
orders in favour of the farmed for the assistance for which he has been 
approved. These orders may be “ local transfers ” against ayailable supplies 
in the hands- of farmers or “ ex-elevator ” or “ ex-car ” orders for grain or 
fodder purchased by the Department of Agriculture on behalf, of the munici¬ 
pality. Orders filled by farmers on so-called “ local transfer ”1 for ms follow the 
same routine as the direct relief orders, but payments for purchases of ex-elevator 
grain or carloads of fodder or grain are made by'the Department of Agriculture 
on the invoice of the vendor, after approval by the provincial auditor. 

Supplies for use in connection with seeding operations, including botW 
fodder, feed grain, ■ tractor fuel and implement repairs, are similarly determined 
by consideration of individual applications. When these requirements have 
been compiled and local supplies are ascertained, the department undertakes, 
at the request of the municipality, and when its requirements are confirmed by 
the local representative of the Government, to purchase such grain and fodder 
as are needed to supply local deficiencies. Order forms for fodder and grain are 
the same as those used for winter maintenance, but they are marked by the 
municipal officers so as to indicate that the supplies are required for seeding 
operations. Such orders are also to be countersigned by the agricultural repre¬ 
sentative as a precaution against exceeding authorizations. 

The agreement between the municipalities and the provincial Government- 
provides for the proceeds of bank loans for seeding to be paid to the Minister 
of Agriculture in trust, to be disbursed to meet obligations incurred by him on 
behalf of the municipality. The payment of local transfers of seed grain and 
supplies follows much the same method as has been explained in connection 
with direct relief. The vendors.of grain andcarload shipments of fodder submit 
their invoices direct to the Department of ■ Agriculture. Municipal officials 
furnish that department -outturns of cars of fodder and grain so that such 
purchases are fully accounted for.' Railway companies bill the department 
direct for freight incurred on provincial certificates. 

It -will be seen by the table on page 41 that very ; large advances had to. 
be made to the farmers of Saskatchewan for agricultural aid in 1931-2 totalling * 
over §13,000,000. With the better crop of 1932 and with larger supplies of feed 
and fodder, the advances Were reduced to §1,255,012. In 1933 the demands 
reached over §8,000,000 and in 1934 leaped up to $14,000,000. In 1935 because 
of a better crop and ample feed the amount spent dropped to §3,805,306 but 
with the widespread drought of 1936 nearly §10,000,000 was required. ’ ’ 
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Provision for Surplus Cattle and Grazing Grounds 

Then came the catastrophe of 1937 with scarcely a blade of grass over 
enormous areas. Because of the desperate position of the farmers for lack of 
feed and fodder, the Dominion Government undertook to buy their-surplus 
cattle and make provision for grazing grounds and for feed and fodder. 
(Map XII.) Approximately 15,000 cattle were: purchased from the Alberta 
farmers and 75,000 cattle from the farmers of Saskatchewan at a fair price, and 
were sold either to the abattoirs for canning or to eastern and American buyers. 
This transaction cost the Government some $340,000 net, but it was a great 
help to the farmers, for it was known that it was physically impossible to secure 




enough feed and fodder to carry all 'of the stock during the/^inter. Some 
70,000 more head of cattle were sold and shipped to eastern fawners on a half- 
freight basis on condition that the cattle would be s kept and in^Eastern 
Canada for at least three months. (Map XIII.) Thousands of head of cattle 
were sent into Manitoba to the grazing grounds of Carbenry and to other 
pastures. - It is estimated by the Minister of Agriculture that some 474,000 
head of cattle and calves were taken out of the drought area in 1937.( x ) 

Instructions were issued to all municipalities in the drought area that it 
would be necessary to reduce their herds if those horses and cattle indispensable 
to farm work were to be maintained. A farmer was permitted to carry as many 
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horses and cattle as he could provide, ior himself but if he must look to the 
Government for assistance he was asked to reduce to the following schedule:— 
Horses .—One work horse for each 35 cultivated acres, after deducting 
acres to be farmed with available tractor power; maximum number of work 
horses must not exceed 12, with one colt for each 4 work horses. 

Cattle .—Where there were not more than two dependent children, two milk ’ 
cows; three to. four dependent children, three milk cows. Maximum: four milk 
cows. In addition to the above the equivalent of one steer for meat, if other 
sources of meat supplies were not available. 



Poultry .—Maximum flock of 50 birds. 

All farmers were urged to put up for their own use all fodder available 
locally, including Russian thistle, roughage of any kind and old straw stacks, 
so as to avoid as far as possible shortage of feed before spring. 

Buyers on behalf of the Government covered Alberta, Manitoba, North 
Dakota and Minnesota in their efforts to secure enough feed and fodder to meet 
the situation. During the fiscal year, feed graip distributed for consumption 
amounted to 5,900,000 bushels of oats, 1,600,000 bushels of barley and 1,200,000 
bushels of wheat and additional quantities of corn and mill feeds. In addition 
to this, some 378,000 tons of hay were shipped in by the Government and a 
further amount of 110,000 tons of hay by private purchasers'was shipped in 
under free freight certificates, making a grand total of 488,000 tons.' All the 
feed and fodder shipped into the federal drought areas of Saskatchewan and 
Alberta is a gift outright to the farmers from the Dominion Government 
(Map XIV). 

In order to show how great is the feed and fodder problem the statement 
shown_ below, prepared by the Department of Agriculture of Saskatchewan, is 
given in detail. From additional requests for feed and fodder which are now 
arriving daily, there are indications that the estimate is considerably below the 
requirements. 

TABLE VII 

Winter Maintenance, September 1, 1937-March '31, 1938 


Number of applicants for agricultural aid. 

Total number of horses shown on applications. 

Total number of horses for which feed being supplied by government! 

Total number of cattle shown on applications. 

' Total number of cattle for which feed being supplied by governme 

Total number of sheep shown on applications. 

• Total number of sheep for which feed being supplied by government 

Total number of swine shown on applications . 

Total number of swine for which feed being supplied by government 

Total number of poultry shown on applications. 

Total number of poultry for which feed being supplied by govi 


Total wheat requirements (bus.).. 

Total oats requirements (bus.). 

Total barley requirements (bus.).] ] ] 

'Total fodder requirements (tons)...:. 

Total cost—(including freight). 

Shipment of live stock to pasture and pasture fees 

Freight charges on the movement of live stock to pasture ‘ 

and return.$300,1 

Cost of pasturing live stock at Carberry. 28]( 

Feeding and pasturing fees at points other than Carberry]' 20,1 

Total. 


Estimated additional feed grain to meet requirements to Mar 31 
1938 

Federal Area: 380,000 horses and cattle at 4 bus. oats per head— 

1,520,000 bus. at 60c. per bus. 

Provincial Area: 120,000 horses and cattle at 4 bus. oats per head- 
480,000 bus. at 60c. per bus. 

, Grand total..." 

Less appropriations.. .a..] ] ] ] ] 

Balance required... 


247,618 

240,246 

132,588 

45,396 

612 

118,817 

78,974 

2,217,515 


1,456,716 

3,508,823 

459,333 

350,481 


25,748 

172,474 

121,044 

181,662 

64,761 


196,750 
1,526,949 
199,763 
• 62,815 

S2,052,367 


69,635 

477,289 

368,662' 


2,489,455 

•1,653,466 

5,035,772 

659,096 
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Seed and' Seeding Supplies 

Owing to the almost total failure-.,of the wheat crop of 1937 the problem, 
of providing seed for the sowing this spring is one of the first magnitude. Nego¬ 
tiations to this end have been carried on between the federal and provincial 
governments. As a result the federal Government has arranged for the banks 
to loan to the municipalities of Saskatchewan an amount not to- exceed 
$18,000,000. Of this amount up to §14,500,000 is guaranteed by the Dominion 
Government, provided that amount is still outstanding by July 1, ,1939. This 
arrangement is to cover the entire province of Saskatchewan. 

Arrangements were also made with the mortgage companies authorizing 
rural municipalities in the marginal areas to make advances within the schedule 
laid down by the provincial Government and these advances will be guaranteed 
by the provincial Government. 

It is estimated that the above arrangements will provide seed (wheat, 
oats and barley), and seeding supplies up to 250 acres per farmer.. 

Under the arrangements a mortgage company may advance more than the 
above amount and the province m.ay guarantee it provided the advance is 
approved of by the provincial Department of Agriculture. - 
' If the seeding pregram for the province does not reach the $18,000,000 
amount above mentioned then a larger maximum per farmer may bo permitted. 

The above arrangements involve seeding supplies, whjch includes feed 
grain and fodder for the horses and gas, oil, etc., for the tractors. ■ 

These arrangements were .made on the basis that the government and 
mortgage companies together will have to make provision for financing the 
seeding of 9,000,000 acres of land, which is about half the total' acreage which 
will be seeded. ‘ , 

Arrangements were also made with the province of Alberta by which the 
Dominion Government guaranteed bank loans for seed and seeding supplies 
up to the sum of $1,900,000. 

Farm Placement and Improvement Plan 

There was a large body of men, usually employed -as casual labour, who , 
found themselves stranded by the conditions prevailing throughout the country 
as a result of the depression and succession of crop failures., In order to care 
for these men an agreement was entered into between the Saskatchewan govern¬ 
ment and the Dominion Government by which a bonus of $5 a month was to 
be paid to. all men accepting farm-employment, who,, according to the terms 
of-the agreement, might be described as “ single,, destitute, homeless and unem-. 
ployed.” During that year and the following years, however, large numbers 
v of farm labourers who, having received no-pay from the farmers for their 
summer work and unable to continue residing at the home of .their employers 
because their employers were unable to provide .even board .in return for their 
services, were forced to leave the farms and seek work in nearby towns or cities. 
In an effort to provide for at least some of these men, a relief camp was opened 
at Dundurn in 1932 but owing to the limited size 'of the camp, together with 
the fact that admission was restricted to men who could obtain medical certifi¬ 
cates for first class condition physically, the camp did not provide sufficient 
accommodation necessary to take care of the thousands of unemployed. This 
camp was closed in June of 1936 and the men sent out to work on projects of 
the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Act. None of these projects, however, were 
capable of absorbing even the farm workers who were seeking work or relief. 
Consequently in the fall of 1936 there was again a demand for the farm bonus 
scheme. It was decided to bring to the attention of the federal authorities the 
necessity of enlarging on the plan to include some inducement or compensation ' 
to the farmer in providing adequate board for such men who might desire to 
remain on the farm as farm workers. 

70732-4 




The provincial Government, believing that the cost of unemployment should 
be borne byHhe federal Government, asked the federal Government to offer 
the farmers $5 a month as an inducement to take men under the farm bonus 
scheme. It was also decided that the plan should be enlarged so as to provide 
not only for men but also for women and married couples. In addition to this 
a bonus of $2.50 a month was paid from the time the application was accepted 
until March 31, provided the applicant was still employed. The province asked 
for a further extension for the month oh April and the labourer received $7.50 
for that month. . 

The success of the plan is evidenced by'the. fact that more people have been 
taking advantage of it each succeeding ye'ai, thereby greatly reducing, the 
unemployment problem in the cities, towns, and villages during the winter 
months. , . , < 

The following figures show the number of persons given employment under 
this scheme and the relative cost for each year. The cost of this plan has been 


1033-34.. 

1934- 35.. 

1935- 30.. 
1930-37.. 


. 7,037 persons. 

. 6,723 persons. 

362 persons.:.:... 

. 9,660 persons.■.■ 

. 5,492 persons. 

. 0,371 persons. 

. 27,898 persons -Meh. 20,913. 

jFcmuJeSX 4,805. 

Married couples. 'U)9Q (2,180 individuals) 

. 27,066 persons Men.'18,1997x. 

Females.. 6,315 \ 

Married couples. 1,27G (2,5o2 individuals) 


S 282,19028 
132,356 00 
3,135 79 
• 179,676 16 
78,362 03 
104,331 11 
1,652,770 11 


met equally by the Dominion and provincial 


lovernments. 


This plan has been a great success in providing homes for thousands ,of 
men and women who were practically homeless. It is expected also, that many 
of these people who are engagecDon the farms for'the yinter will remain per¬ 
manently in farm homes, either as hired help or as tenants. •• 
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. THE NEED AND THE NATION’S RESPONSE (Continued) 

. OTHER SOURCES OF RELIEF 

Distribution 'op Foodstuffs Supplied by the Dominion Government for the 
Federal Drought Areas in Saskatchewan and Alberta, 1937 

Partly owing to the fact that there were large surpluses of foodstuffs in the 
easterij provinces, which threatened to glut the market and thus cause distress 
among the farmers for lack of opportunity to sell their products or to sell only 
at ruinous prices, and partly owing to the great need for a more varied diet on 
the prairies, the Dominion Government decided to purchase certain food sup¬ 
plies-to send to the farmers of the stricken areas of the West. The supplies were 
purchased under Governor General’s Warrant P.C. 2422, which authorized 'the 
expenditure of $1,000,000 for this purpose. The purchases were made chiefly 
in the Maritime Provinces, Quebec, Ontario,'Manitoba and British Columbia. 

By agreement between the federal government and the Government of the 
province of Saskatchewan, 177 rural municipalities and local improvement 
districts in the province of Saskatchewan were designated as the areas whicmfhad 
suffered most from the crop failures of the past eight years and hence were 
entitled to share in this special distribution of. food supplies. Similarly by 
agreement between the federal Government and the Government of the province 
of Alberta, 53 rural municipalities and local improvement districts in Alberta 
were designated to share in this special distribution. 

The Dominion Department of Agriculture issued instructions as to the 
allotment of the supplies on the basis of five to a family. The instructions were 
as follows:— 

30 lb. of cheese 
33 lb. of beans 
150 lb. of apples 
44 lb. of fish 
100 lb. of turnips. 

150 lb. of other vegetables. 

These instructions were followed as closely,as possible. A total of 285 cars 
of apples, 142 cars of turnips, '242 cars of cabbage, carrots, parsnips and beets, 
and,220 cars of assorted fish, cheese and beans were distributed. 

The -cars of apples and vegetables were billed-direct to 'their destination. 
The cars containing fish, cheese and beans were all billed to Regina where the 
contents were warehoused, repacked into suitable size for distribution and then 
reshipped to their ultimate destination. This involved a great deal of ware¬ 
house' space. , At one time as many as 66 men were engaged in the task of pre- 
paring the fish, cheese and beans for distribution. " ' » • 

It was not necessary to send vegetables into Alberta, these having already 
been supplied through Mr. A. A. MacKenzie,- Commissioner of Relief and Public , 
Welfare for the province of Alberta. Arrangements were also made from his 
office for a supply of apples, largely donated by the growers in British Columbia, 
so it was necessary to send in only 23 -cars of 'apples to Alberta. The arrange; 
m-ents made by the Alberta authorities were greatly appreciated for it made 
possible a wider distribution" of .apples and vegetables in sections of Saskatche¬ 
wan which had suffered most by the drought. • . 

This distribution of food by the Government direct to the consumer is very 
suggestive as a method of reducing relief costs. The total cost of the food sup- 
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plies to some 73,449 families (an average of 5 to a family) or 377,245 persons, 
was $1,000,000. This includes the purchase of the supplies and all handling and 
administration costs and works out to $13.61 per family. 

The responsibility of • distributing the supplies throughout the towns, 
villages and rural municipalities was placed upon the shoulders of the secretary- 
treasurers, reeves and councillors and the overseers of the towns. They measured 
up to a very difficult task and discharged their duties in a fair and efficient 
manner. _ <■-, 

No one who had a right to be served was purposely overlooked. It is no 
small task to divide the contents of 889 carloads of food supplies among 
377,245 people over uvide and often thinly populated areas to the satisfaction 
of all. Very few) complaints have come in and adjustments were' made when 
founcl.necessary, Special mention'should be made of the work of the.-secretary- 
trcaSurers'o'Fthe rural, municipalities.Upon them fell the work of directing the 
task of distribution. 'Immediately upon allotment of cars or. parts of cars the 
t -municipal secretaries were reached by telephone. This was considered in the 
best interests of distribution since the prairie winter weather was-close at hand/ 
'and also in order-that information should be relayed throughout the districts 
concerned to ensure the quickest possible delivery to the people* 

The railroads gave the best of service.. Special mention should be made of 
the fine cooperation given by Mr. V. J. Anderson, district freight agent of the 
C.P.H., and By Mr.'R. E. Johnston, district freight agent of the C.N.R. They 
did everything in tlleor power to assist in the smooth working oPthe plans for 
speedy distribution;- - 

The Department of Agriculture at Ottawa had recipes prepared showing 
the tjest way of preparing fish, cheese and beans for the table. These recipes 
.were greatly appreciated by the recipients and added much to the value of the 
foodstuffs provided by the Government. 

The supplies sent out by the federal Government have been greatly appre¬ 
ciated by the people who received them. A larger number of letters have been 
sent in from ratepayers- associations, congregations of churches, community 
clubs and individuals expressing their appreciation and sincere thanks. Fre¬ 
quently the high quality of the foodstuffs is referred to and also the fairness of' 
distribution made By the municipal councils. 

W lien good crops return to the V est, with the accompanying purchasing 
power thus placed in the hands of the farmers, the appreciation of apples, 
cheese and deep-sea fish that has been created on the prairies this winter 
should result in an increased demand for foodstuffs of this nature and greatly 
-increased interprovincial trade should be permanently established 


Saskatchewan Voluntary Rural Relief Committee 

When the Canadian public began .to realize the extent of the drought' of 
1931 and of the distress which was following in its wake a great wave of 
sympathy broke over the entire country and churches, lodges, welfare organiza¬ 
tions and individuals began to vie with each other in their desire to help Some 
249 carloads of vegetables fruit and clothing were hurried to Saskatchewan to; 
relieve those m want. The distribution, of these carloads was made through 
the Saskatchewan Relief Commission, assisted by local voluntary committees 
. . T1 , 1C ? eeds of 19 . 3 2 not so great as the previous vear but it was cbn- 
sidered wise to administer the voluntary gifts through a committee known as 
A?*w Volunt f a] J RuraI R ' eMef Committee under the chairmanship 

of Mr. W W C-hamp of Regina. Some 49 carloads of vegetables, fruit and 
clothing of which 34 came from various parts of Saskatchewan itself and the 
balance from other provinces, were administered byuthis - committee 

In addition, the coal mine operators of the province donated some-64 car 
loads of coal to be distributed among the needy schools of the relief area. 
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The Voluntary Rural Relief Committee liasl continued to operate through 
the years until the present time. Mr. Champ continued as chairman of the 
committee until 1937 when he resigned and his place was taken by Dr. J. W. 
Hedley of Regina. 

The table shown below gives the story of the response to need made by 
the various provinces throughout the-years, except for the year 1931, for which 
the records could not be traced. 

TABLE VIII 

Saskatchewan Voluntary Kuril Relief Committee 
Curs of fruit and vegetables received and distributed since 1932 



In addition to the above, thousands of 'bales of clothing were sent out, 
chiefly by the churches. 

The above record is an eloquent .testimony to the unity of the Canadian 
people. In a magnificent way the^drious provinces which constitute our 
Dominion responded to the needs of the West. The prairie farmers, thousands 
of whom suffered eight successive crop failures, felt that Canada was standing 
by them not only officially, as shown by .the. generous treatment accorded by the 
federal Government, but by thousands of individuals who were giving freely 
from'their own cellars to express their sympathy and goodwill from all .-parts 
h of Canada-to the stricken areas of the West. 

The Prairie Provinces would have it known from Vancouver Island on the 
west "to Prince Edward Island on the east that the thought and care and sacrifice 
represented by these voluntary relief cars are deeply appreciated. From the 
bottom of our hearts we say “Thank you.” y,-- ~ ' 

The West is also greatly indebted to the^Ga'hadian Pacific Railways and 
the Canadian National Railways for carrying these relief cars absolutely free 
of all freight rates. In addition to this the railways have given half rates on 
feed and fodder and other commodities for the farmers. 

Below are tables which show very definitely the enormous contribution 
which the railways-have made in their efforts to meet the situation on the 


- summary of Revenue Contributed by Reduced and Free Transportation 
, for Charity Purposes 

> Canadian,National Railways 

Reduced Free 

Arrangements Arrangements Total 

mn .$ 36,809 64 . ? 36,809 64 

. .. 308,017 62 $ 60,943 50 368,961 12 

. . 296,033 78 24,416 53 320,450 31 

. . 114,051 25 69,181 07 183,232 32 

IqqT • • -... 459,014 65 75,990 60 535,005 25 

. . 278,862 18 1 9.799 15 288,661 33 

.-. . 127,052 92 53.244 45 . 180,297 37 

. . 518,537 37 173,314 07 691,851 44 


$2,138,379 41 


$2,605,268 78 
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Canadian Pacific Railways 


1930. 

1931. 

1932. 

1933. 

1934. 

1935. 
1930. 
1937. 


The Canadian Red Cross Society 


Reduced and free 


491,935.86 
427,256 40 
244,303 65 
713,322 50 
384,872 15 
240,390 48 
1,010,085 71 


The Red Cross has ever been ready to meet an emergency. In September 
of 1930 the provincial Government approached Mr. W. F. Marshall, commis¬ 
sioner of the Saskatchewan division of the Red Cross, requesting that the division 
undertake the responsibility of administering clothing relief to families in the 
drought area, comprising some 60 rural municipalities. This relief was to be 
afforded chiefly to children of school age jnyqrder that they would not be forced 
,to give up school for lack of suitable clothing. The Government agreed to 
provide the 'necessary funds for the clothing, extra staff required, express on ^ 
parcels and other expenses. The Red Cross Society willingly accepted this 
responsibility and by December 31 of that year 1,611 families had been assisted 
and 8,000 children kept at 'school who otherwise could not have attended. The *• 
goods distributed (shoes, .overshoes, stockings, mittens, underwear, overcoats, 
scarves, cloth and yarn) were in most cases purchased from factories in Ontario 
at wholesale prices. 

In February and March of 1931 this phase of the work was extended beyond 
the drought area in order to giv'e assistance to families in the northern part 
of the province. - 

During thei summer of 1931, due to crop conditions, the Government 
realized the necessity of repeating the clothing relief and in. September the 
(Red Cross was asked to conduct clothing relief in an,area comprising 205 rural 
__ipnnicipalities and local improvement districts, chiefly in the north and new 
areas of the province to which numerous families had migrated from the dry 
districts. 

During the two winters 1930-31 and 1931-32 the Red Cross Society in 
Saskatchewan administered the clothing relief supplied by the provincial 
Government to 53,007 men, women and children throughout Saskatchewan at 
a cost of $235,921.08, less special donations for the purpose -totalling $3,649, 
or a net expenditure for the provincial Government of $232,271.97. The Sas¬ 
katchewan Relief Commission administered the clothing relief for the, most 
seriously affected municipalities in the - drought area. _ , 

Along with the emergency clothing relief, in October of 1931 the Red Cross 
Society in Saskatchewan was approached by the trustees and officers of His 
Honour the Lieutenant Governor’s Emergency Distress Fund to undertake the 
administration of cases of sick persons requiring assistance. This fund was 
organized for the express purpose of providing assistance to people who were 
without adequate or any aid during the winter months and the monies col¬ 
lected from cities, towns and villages in the province were expended on medi¬ 
cines-, including insulin, to large numbers each month, transportation of cancer 
cases to and from the cancer clinics of the cities and on sick room supplies. 

It was realized that the Saskatchewan Relief Commission could not possibly 
make provision for this work. The Red Cross Society readily complied with 
the request of the board of trustees and at the close of 1931, 239 cases of 
illness had been dealt with at an expenditure of $1,269.20. The fund was 
carried on until September of 1933, at which time 3,491 sick persons had been 
cared for since the fund’s inception in 1931 ht ajtotal outlay of $75,798.64. 




V -No funds had been provided through the drought years to replenish bedding 
in rural homes and the Minister of Finance, the Hon. C. 'A. Dunning, requested' 
the national • headquarters of the Red Cross to assume responsibility for this 
household replenishment for the drought regions in the three Prairie Provinces 
and to undertake the cost of the same. From a survey of the three regions it 
was discovered that three-quarters of the requirements pertained to Saskatchewan 
and approximately one-eighth to each of the others. 

Investigators were sent out to visit the homes and to learn of the actual 
requirements. Meantime the national office appealed to textile firms.in the'East 
for donations of bedding. They responded most generously and in a very short 
.time donations approximating a value of $129,000 were on their w 7 ay to the West, 
carried without charge by both railways. 

In addition to these donations the national office of the Red Cross purchased 
direct from riianufacturers, blankets'to the value of $231,000. The fyfids for 
this" purpose were largely donated by private individuals from Ontario and 
Quebec. Blankets to the value of $29,000 were also provided by the Depart¬ 
ment of National Defence. -v. 


The Rural Schools 

The effects of continued crop failure are necessarily- v cumulative and R is 
not surprising that education in the rural areas has suffered most severely 
during the past eight years. The rural municipalities have not been iri..a position 
in any sense adequately to support the schools. In addition to this, the pro¬ 
vincial Government in 1932, because of falling revenues, cut off the school 
grants, both rural and urban, by 33-^ per cent. The trustees of the schools 
were compelled to pass this reduction on to the teachers. How great was the 
cut in salaries which had to be borne by the teachers is shown by the fact 
that the average salary in a rural school in 1921 paid to a first-class male 
teacher was $1,452, whereas by 1936 the average was reduced to $512. ‘In 1921 
the average salary in a rural school for a first-class female teacher was $1,388. 
The average in 1936 was $407. 

The trustees were forced to greatly reduce the appropriations for school 
supplies and in many cases could not provide fuel with which to heat the little 
school house. Many of the school houses require major repairs. 

In an effort to meet the situation the Government in 1937 decided to 
;bring into operation a 2 per cent sales tax, the income so derived to be spent 
"exclusively for education after deducting the cost of administration. This tax 
lias enabled the Government to restore the 33$ per cent reduction which was 
made in the school grants in 1932. To restore these grants involved an expendi¬ 
ture of some $308,945. As a further result o£this education tax the Govern¬ 
ment was enabled to pay to the-school trustees\the sum of $190,000, advances 
on grants for ,the'-fall term. This was a great Assistance to the trustees and 
to the'school-teachers themselves. The Government has a lso Been _ abj_e_tfl_ 
make small loans to school districts to' purchase supplies and to make needed 
repairs. ■ 

■Up to March 1, 1938, the provincial Government has been able to loan 
over $100,000 to school districts. These loans are to enable the trustees, to 
reduce arrears on teachers’ salaries made prior to January 1, 1935. Already. 

1,400 teachers have benefited by these loans.' 

The schools have had to -.suffer' just as the family and all social services 
have had to suffer. The Department of Education is exceedingly anxious to 
restore the efficiency of the -rural schools of Saskatchewan just as soon as 
financial Conditions generally throughout the country improve. 

It is realized that the rural school teachers have had to bear the full 
impact of the distress of the last few years. The fine courage of hundreds 
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of teachers in carrying on under the most difficult circumstances and with 
salaries reduced to almost a vanishing point should not be forgotten when 
prosperity returns to the prairies. 

Special Grants to 150 Rural Municipalities in the Federal Drought 
Area, November, 1937, to March, 1938 

Owing to the difficulties which the rural municipalities of the federal 
drought area have had in financing the administration of the affairs of the 
municipality, and also the amount of extra work which has been thrown upon 
the reeve, councillors and secretary-treasurers of the municipality, the federal 
Government made a grant of §17,807.50 to assist the municipalities in carrying 
on their work. Of this amount $3,570 was in the form of a bonus to the 
secretary-treasurers, $6,330 was to assist the municipalities in paying the salaries 
of the secretary-treasurers,_ $2,657.50 was towards, office expenses and $5,250 
was on account of the services and travelling expenses of the reeve and coun¬ 
cillors. 

In addition to'the above, special grants totalling $2,920 were made by 
the provincial Government ,to the, secretary-treasurers of 139 rural muni¬ 
cipalities outside the federal'.drought area. 


Medical and Dental Services 

One of the most important forms of social service which suffered as a result 
of the drought was that of medical care. This was not through any lack of 
willingness on the part of the doctors -to render service whenever called on, but 
because the drought sufferers in many cases, having no money to pay for' ser¬ 
vices, simply went without them. Bu.t, as the drought became more severe and 
prolonged, many doctors found that they were not receiving income enough to 
enable them to remain, and carry on their practice. ' 

Consequently, the Government of Saskatchewan, first under the Saskatch¬ 
ewan Relief Commission, and later under its own direct administration 
instituted a system of grants-in-aid to doctors resident in the affected areas’ 
The earlier grants- 'amounted to $75 per month in the “A” areas and $50 to 
doctors m the “B” areas, those areas in which the drought was less severe An 
additional mileage allowance was made for transportation and from 1934 to 
1937 a further allowance for drugs and other materials supplied patients. 

As the drought continued with increased severity, it was found that this"' 
grant was not enough to enable doctors to carry on, as in many cases it con¬ 
stituted, not a minimum, but practically their whole income. 

“ A stud y the situation revealed lhat a serious exodus of medical prac¬ 
titioners from these areas was being contemplated, if not. actually under way. 
Such would have left large districts without a doctor and thrown an impossible 
, burden upon those remaining, with the inevitable result of a serious collapse of 
Hvailuble rnedicul services.” . (Extract from circular letter from Deputy Min¬ 
ister of Municipal Affairs and the Deputy Minister of Public Health to'the 
municipal secretaries, under date of October 6, 1937.) ' - 

As a result of the situation, a new plan was worked out by the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons of Saskatchewan and adopted by the Government 
becoming effective as from September. 1, 1937. This plan provided “ a basic 
retaining grant, guaranteeing a cash income from medical practice of $150 
per month from all sources" to doctors in the “A” area? u u, 

to doctors in the “B” areas a grant “for necessary work dune for relie^nSKX 
to a maximum of $100'in any one month. Such grants are do be allowed 
amount of 33i per cent of the fees set out in the last^schednffi anDro^w 
Saskatchewan College of Physicians and Surgeon!” MUle approved by the • 
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An additional allowance was made for mileage in both cases up to a 
maximum of $100 per month on the basis of 10 cents per mile for summer 
driving and 20 cents per mile for winter driving. 

Provision was further made for a grant to doctors in the .three largest 
cities of the province “for authorized work done for relief patients- referred 
into the cities,.to a maximum of $100 in any one month. Such grants are to 
be allowed in the amount of 25 per cent of the fees set out in the last schedule 
approved by the Saskatchewan College of Physicians and Surgeons.” 

The new plan also made available a basic grant of $25 per month to 
“ assist dentists in furnishing dental supplies to relief patients ” and a further 
grant up to a maximum of $50 per month “based on a report of work done 
and an assessment of 33-j per cent of the schedule of the Dental Association.” 

In addition to the payment of the statutory grant of 50 cents per patient 
per day textile hospitals and $1 per day per patient to the sanitoria of the prov¬ 
ince, the Government is,'for the present period of most urgent need,.paying an 
additional 75 cents per day to hospitals for each patient from the main drought 
areas and 50 cents, per day for each patient from the marginal areas. 

The, plan also provides for the supplying of eye-glasses to persons in 
urgent-need of them in the drought areas. 

Under the above scheme of grants-in-aid heavy expenditures have already 
been incurred. These have totalled upwards of one million dollars, as indicated 
by the tabulations below. 


Relief Grants re Medical, Hospital and Dental Services*— 
Saskatchewan 


1. Fiscal Years 1931-31, (Man 1-April SO) Sub-totals 

1931-32 and 1932-33. $101,808 37 

1933-34.... 05,448 33 

May 1, 1934, to Aug. 31, 1934 (4 months). 08,585 86 $235,902 56 


1. Relief F< 


1934- 35 

1935- 36 
1930-37 


ears 1931,-38 (Sept. 1-Aug. 31) — Amts. Actually paid 
Doctors 

and Dentists Hospitals Drugs 
... $ 80,450 62 $ 69,727 00 

. .. 82,537 28 75,713 67 $6,600 00 

112,158 22 103,406 51 7,311 20 


Total 

$150,177 62 
164.850 95 

222,87 5 93 $537,904 50 


2a.■ 1937-38 (incomplete) (Sept. 1, 1937-Dec. 31, 1937—’, months) 

123,549 14 82,276 10 6.000 00 211,825 24 211,825 24 

Total. $985,632 30 


Voluntary Debt Adjustment 

There was perhaps never a time when greater recognition has had to be 
given to the fact that more important than the number of bushels of wheat a 
.farmer grows is the question of the purchasing power of each of those bushels. 
Low priced wheat would not necessarily entail a- great deal of. hardship for the 
man who has it to sell if there prevailed low prices also for the things which 
he had to buy. During the depression years the index of wheat prices dropped 
as low as 52, while at the same .time the index of 147 items which the farmer 
had to buy stood at 124, resulting in a devastating loss of his purchasing power. 

When we add to this greatly depressed purchasing power of the farmers’ 
wheat the fact that a majority of them had debts contracted at a time when the 
value of the dollar was low and which they were being expected to repay with 
high-valued dollars, of which they had very few, their position became well 
nigh, if not utterly, hopeless. The Governments of the Western Provinces 
recognized the plight of the farmers and early in the drought years began to 
make provision for adjustment of debts on a voluntary basis. 

•Figures supplied by tbe Department of Public Health of Saskatchewan. 


Ok 
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THE SASKATCHEWAN PROVINCIAL DEBT ADJUSTMENT BOARD 

Saskatchewan had a Debt Adjustment Board headed by Mr. Ed. Oliver 
previous to 1928. Owing to the good crop of 1928 and the years immediately 
preceding, the moratory powers previously conferred on the Government were 
relinquished and an act, to be brought into effect if needed, was placed on the 
statute books in 1928. This act was made the basis of the act of 1931. In 
the act of 1931 the first step in the program was the protection „of debtors 
by the enactment of moratory ^ measures. In 1933 the Saskatchewan Pro¬ 
vincial Debt Adjustment Board, \Vas set up for the two-fold purpose of protect¬ 
ing the debtor against insistent creditors and of acting as a medium between 
debtors and creditors in effecting voluntary adjustments of existing debts. The 
first of these purposes it effected by requiring that permission first be obtained 
from the board before creditors' could bring any action in the courts against 
delinquent debtors. 

In achieving the actual reduction of debts the board invited any debtor 
who felt that his debt burden was becoming impossible, to appear informally 
before it and to present his case. The board then arranged with the creditor 
to meet the debtor and, in the presence of a member or a representative of the 
board, to discuss the whole cjuestion. The board had .no power of compulsion 
but could suggest a basis of settlement that was within the power of the debtor 
to carry out. In a great many cases satisfactory adjustments were made, so 
that the board was able to report that by the end of the year 1936, reductions 
in indebtedness had been arranged amounting to more than one million dollars. 


THE VOLUNTARY DEBT ADJUSTMENT OFFICE 

With the intensification of the distress and the increase’in the debt burden 
due to the long continuance of the drought, the work of the Debt Adjustment 
Board was supplemented by the opening of the Voluntary Debt Adjustment 
Office as an agency of the provincial'Government. This mew office was con¬ 
cerned only with farm debts, of only three types and only within the drought 
and marginal areas. These three types of debts were: first; first mortgages and 
agreements of sale; second, tax indebtedness and third, relief debts 
■ With reference to the first of these, the Government entered into afi agree¬ 
ment with the mortgage companies in which the latter agreed to a voluntary 
reduction of agricultural indebtedness down to a maximum of the outstanding 
principal as at January 1, 1935, together with two years of unnaid interest 
i.e. for the year 1935 and 1936 on the principal as at January 1 1935 The' 
whole of the reduced indebtedness was to be consolidated in a renewal agreement 
to run for a period of ten years with interest at 6 per cent per annum the 
creditors’ rights to be restricted to the collection of the proceeds of one-third 
of the crop for the years 1937, 1938 and 1939. 

Provision was made for the cancellation of all provincial and municipal tax 
arrears and penalties on land down to a sum equivalent to the' last two years’ 
taxes unpaid as at July' 936. In the case of farmers who had kept their 
taxes paid up it was felt that some concession should also be granted since 
these payments were usually made at the expense of great personal sacrifice 
Plence it was provided by enactment in 1937 that these fanners could be given 
a credit on their future taxes to put them on a more nearly equal footing with 
those farmers whose arrears had been cancelled. Under this enactment tax 
oi^dollars ^ mUniCipahties "' ere glvea to the ^tent of one and a-half "millions 

. Th ® Government also agreed to the cancellation of all relief indebtedness 
incurred up to' August 31, 1934. For the relief year 1934-35 all direct relief 
then outstanding was cancelled 60 per cent of the total feed grain Wd arid 
still outstanding and 90 per cent of the total fodder issued and Still outstanding 
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A new Bill passed in the present session of the Legislature provides for the 
further cancellation of all indebtedness for direct relief and winter maintenance 
for the relief year 1936-37, within what has cdme to be known as the “Federal 
Area". 

A further relief from the debt burden was provided in the blanket reduction 
of'interest on farm contracts over the entire province of Saskatchewan to 6 per 
cent. Apart from the actual write-off of interest, this means a saving in the 
whole province of approximately five millions, of dollars in interest for the year 
1937, with a reducing amount of interest saved each year during the lifetime 
of the new contract. It is estimated that this adjustment will save the farmers 
a sum of 20 millions of dollars during'the term of the agreement, about one-half 
of which saving will be in the drought and marginal areas of the province. 

Up to the end of February, 1938, the Voluntary Debt Adjustment Office has 
been instrumental in bringing about reduction of debts totalling more than 
eighty-two millions of dollars in the drought and'.marginal areas of Saskatchewan 
alone. These are divided as follows:— 


Mortgage and agreement of sale indebtedness... $27,050,000 

Tax arrears. 23,000,000 

Relief debts...... 32,000,000 


In addition to the debt reductions brought about by the Saskatchewan Debt 
Adjustment Board and 1 'the Voluntary, Debt Adjustment Office, many similar 
adjustments were mado privately between debtors and creditors, resulting in the 
writing down of a large undeterminable volume of debts. Many loan com¬ 
panies adopted the policy of granting bonuses on principal payments, that is, 
each time a debtor made a payment on principal, he was credited with an addi¬ 
tional amounts greater than .the actual payment by a definite percentage. 

Farmers’ Creditors’ Arrangement Act . 

On account of the tremendous load of agricultural debts still existing in - 
1936, it was felt that even greater powers of debt reduction should be exercised 
by public authority. Under the British North American Act the powers of a 
province in the matter of debts were restricted. A province-could prevent a 
creditor from using the courts to enforce collection but it had no power to revise 
a contract. As the problem became more serious, the Dominion Government in 
1934 passed the Fanners’ Creditors’ Arrangement Act, under which a farmer 
might secure adjustment of his debts in a way somewhat similar to" that in which 
a bankrupt business man arranges settlement of his debts through the appoint¬ 
ment of a receiver. Under this Act official receivers were appointed in various 
parts of each province to whom any farmer might make application for adjust¬ 
ment of. his debts. A meeting of debtor aiid creditors was called by the receiver 
at which a settlement might be mutually agreed upon. But all parties must 
agree to the suggested settlement. The receiver had no power to enforce settle¬ 
ment. Thus far settlement was purely voluntary, as under the previously exist¬ 
ing provincial legislatioii, In cases, however, where all -the seeded creditors are 
agreed and where three-quarters of the amount represented by unsecured 
creditors are also in agreement with the proposed settlement, then the official 
receiver has power to enforce settlement. But the fanner or any'of his creditors ~ 
might request that theimattcr be brought before a board of review, for the 
appointment of which the Act also provided. This board, of which the Hon. 
Chief .Justice Brown of Regina is chairman, was given absolute power to lay 
down a-basis of settlement which would be binding on both the farmer and, his 
creditors. Up to the present' boards of review have been set up in all .of the^ 
provinces in Canada except British Columbia, where the operation of the Act 
was discontinued by request of the provincial Government. 











The Act operates as follows: The farmer applying,for adjustment is urged 
to appear in person before the board to present his case even though he may 
be represented by counsel. The creditors may also present their case in person 
or through counsel. Both sides tell their story and all facts bearing on the case 
are brought out. After the presentation is concluded the three members of the 
board go through the file and draft a proposal as to how and by how much the 
farmer’s debts should be reduced. In arriving at its findings, the board takes 
into account'the value of the security, the producing power of the land and the 
farmer’s ability to pay. Copies of the proposed arrangement are sent to all 
parties concerned, who are allowed two weeks in which to prepare and submit 
further representations and objections. The board then makes its,final decision, 
from which there is no appeal. • .1 

Typical adjustments which have been made by the Saskatchewan board 


Before adjustment ■ 

After adjustment 

$21,514 

. $ 7,714 

15,004 

5,212 * 

16,125 

7,800 

13,937 

6,936 

. 8,508 

2,202 

12,209 

6,426 

26,293 

11,290 

26.244 

11,086 

: 7,770 

3,869 


It will be seen from the above series of adjustments that a very consider¬ 
able measure of relief, .from debt has been granted to farmers appealing" for 
aid. The following--is a summary of tlw adjustments under the Act from its 
inception up to March 1, 1938. ^ 

- ’ Saskatchewan Manitoba Alberta 


Cases submitted. 6.212 3,550 4,377 

Cases concluded. 4,659 3,157 ‘ 3,297 

Total debt involved.. $43,243,842 $22,380,314 $29,505,360 

Debt reduction. 14,533.477 9.463,273 11,540 504 " 

Annual interest cut-.. 966,124‘- 728,824 1,086,964 


. Summary dr Debt Adjustment. 


. According to information compiled by Saskatchewan Government officials 
late in 1937, debt adjustments in the province up to the end of that year had" 
amounted to approximately $111,778,000. The details were as follows:— 


Voluntary Debt Adjustment (Provincial). 

Pending. 

Sundry adjustments under provincial acts. 

Tax adjustments. 

Relief adjustments. 

Implement companies. 

Private mortgages and loan companies (estimate) 
Federal Board of Review. 


? 20,677,963 
7,000,000 
1,234,367 
19,928,000 
31,000,000 
2,850,658 
22 . 000,000 
7,087,113 


Total. 


$111,778,101 















Section IV 


MANITOBA 

Manitoba differs from the other two Prairie Provinces owing to the fact 
that a large part of its population is centred in the city of Winnipeg. The total 
population of Manitoba at the 1936 census was 711,116, of which almost one- 
third (215,814)' belongs to Winnipeg. About 60 per cent of the entire population 
is. concentrated in Winnipeg and the surrounding suburban municipalities. 
Eighty-four per cent of. all direct relief costs have been spent in Winnipeg and 
the adjacent municipalities. Most of the rural municipalities by means of heavy 
curtailments in expenditures have hot suffered severely from difficulties arising 
out of the depression. A serious situation however, developed in the south¬ 
western part of the province which was affected by the drought, and relief was 
also necessary in certain municipalities of the inter-lake regions where there are 
.submarginal lands, and where there has been a chPonic condition of distress. 

The prosperity of Manitoba is dependent to a large extent on conditions in 
Saskatchewan and Alberta for it derives considerable income from the wholesale 
trade in agricultural implements and general merchandise and from the servicing 
of wheat for the two latter provinces. Wheat has declined in importance in 
Manitoba during the past quarter of a century and a friore diversified form of 
farm enterprise has developed, coarse grains, poultry, live stock and dairy 
products. The drought affected only a portion of the province in the south¬ 
western corner. This with the lowered prices of the depression period and the 
serious situation in Saskatchewan and Alberta resulted in a greatly reduced 
income for the province. 

Between the. years 1925 to 1930 the total gross agricultural^ income of 
Manitoba was $790,375,000. Between the years 1931 to 1936 the total'''gross 
agricultural income was $364,484,000, a decline of 54 per cent. 

As a result of this lowered income the^ burden of taxation to provide the i 
public services which Manitoba, as a young province, had undertaken, and to 
meet the'fixed charges of debt, was an unusually heavy one in spite of the most 1 
drastic economies in governmental expenditure. To this was added the heavy 
responsibilities in regard to meeting the unemployment situation and the results 
of crop failures. 

•The control and administration of unemployment relief in Manitoba are 
directly under the Minister of Public AVorks, and the-Deputy Minister of Public 
Works, Mr. A. McNamara, is also Deputy Minister of Labour and provincial 
supervisor of relief. . 

- The .^province appointed a Greater Winnipeg-Advisory Relief Commission, 
with representatives from the city of Winnipeg and from each suburban muni¬ 
cipality. Regulations made by .this commission are those in use throughout the 
entire Greater Winnipeg area, and since the provincial supervisor of relief acts 
as a member of this commission there exists a close relation between the relief 
methods of Greater Winnipeg and those of the province at large. 

■ Relief in all organized municipal units, including towns, villages and rural 
municipalities, is administered by each municipality, under the supervison of the 
provincial supervisor of relief. Municipal councils are required, when provincial 
aid is needed, to arrange for a special committee to take charge of the adminis¬ 
tration of relief, known as the Unemployment Relief Committee. This com¬ 
mittee is composed of the reeve, the secretary-treasurer, three councillors and 
two tax-payers, and all applications for relief must be dealt with by this 
committee.- 
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Unemployment relief, to be paid for from Dominion and provincial funds, 
must be given only to employable persons and their dependents, relief to persons 
not normally self-supporting' is regarded as a municipal responsibility. Re¬ 
registration of all relief recipients is required. at least semi-annually under 
provincial supervision. 

The province has issued general regulations in regard to the maximum 
allowance of relief in rural municipalities. The basis of food allowance-is 
estimated at 40 per cent of 1 the urban food allowance, since rural applicants may 
have considerable foodstuffs available for their needs. In special cases where-a 
rural family is without food resources, a greater allowance up to' $20 per month 
may be made. 

Shelter is not provided in rural areas, except in occasional cases, but fuel and 
clothing in addition to food are given when needed. " 

Medical care and medical supplies and the administration costs of relief, are 
all considered the responsibility of the municipality. Individual members of 
families, able to earn, are encouraged to exchange labour if possible for neces¬ 
sary supplies. 

Relief in the unorganized territory of the province, or in districts which 
have given up municipal autonomy, and relief' for transient families is under 
the direct administration of the Department of Public Works. Relief in the 
rural areas has been paid for on a basis of one-third By the Dominion Govern¬ 
ment, one-third by the province and one-third by the municipality. In the 
unorganized territory one-half has been paid by the Dominion Government and 
one-half by the province. ■ 


Relief in the Drought Area 

Up to the year 1936 relief in the droughtjuxia-M^ been admin¬ 

istered as all other ru ral re lic!—-But-iWfbfTfall of 1936, due to the severity of 
_the_eondit-ionsy-theyDominion Government assumed the entire responsibility in 
all the municipalities and-villages of the drought area, but'not including incor¬ 
porated towns and cities within the area. Municipalities and villages appoint a 
relief committee of three persons, approved of by the province, and the province 
and the Dominion may also nominate representatives to these committees, 
v ‘ Direct relief includes, food, fuel, shelter if necessary, clothifig and ciothing 
materials. Maximum food allowance for one-month in rural municipalities and- 
villages in the drought area is $13.15 6 for a family of five. Medical supplies, 
medical care and administration costs are to be provided by the municipality. 
Relief orders, limited to a list of standard articles, are issued to local merchants. 

' belief ^ to be given only to employable persons and their dependents, 
suffering from the effects of unemployment or crop failure. Those not self- 
supporting in normal conditions arm Held the responsibility of the municipality. 
All applications must be investigated and application cards signed by the relief 
. committee and reviewed monthly. 

- - Recipients of relief may be .required to perform work equal to the value of 
the relief.' The local authorities are authorized to arrange for local improvements 
for this purpose. ■ . 

-The drought area was divided into two sections according to the severity of 
conditions and length of the drought. Five muncipalities in the southwestern 
corner of Manitoba, bordering on Saskatchewan, were classified as area A having 
suffered from five years of crop failure and also required assistance in order to 
put m the 1937 crop. The following municipalities composed this area- Albert 
Arthur, Brenda, Cameron, Edward, and the towns of Hartney Mehta and 
Napinka, • • ’ 9 

Assistance was also required in the adjoining municipalities of Roblin, Louise, ‘ 
Turtle Mountain, Pipestone, Pembina, Winchester, Whitewater, and-Morton 
These constituted area B. This area had "not suffered so much as area A. 
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Relief given to these two avW,from May 1, 1934, to August 31, 1936, is 
summarized as follows:— -• . • 

(1) Direct relief, one-third paid by municipalities and two-t!iirclg.->by prov- 
mce, $>f which half was paid out of Dominion grant for direct relief. I’ 1 ' 

(2) Feed and fodder for live stock, one-third by province, tyro-thirds by 

municipalities. „ - 

(3) Freight on feed and fodder, cost of shipping out sett-feu hnd live stock 
was paid equally by the provincial and Dominion Governments.' During this 
period 3,990 cars of feed and fodder were shipped into this area and 2,800 tons 
of hay were brought in by trucks. 

(4) For the financing of relief the Dominion Government has loaned to the 
province and the province in turn to the municipalities.- 

In addition, churches, agricultural societies and the Red Cfoss were respon¬ 
sible for other assistance, su'ch as vegetables, canned foodstuffs, apples, etc. It is 
estimated that 180 box cars of food at a conservative valuation of $90,000 were 
shipped into the Manitoba drought area injdie forni of voluntary relief. In all 
3,151 families were in need of aid and the area affected was approximately two 
million acres of land, - ” r 

In September, 4936, a new agreement waSjn.ade' (September 1, 1936, to 
March 31, 1937) in regard to drought-areas' A and B in which the Dominion 
Government agreed to jjay—100'pcrcent of the cost of relief to persons, t and the 
cost of feedjor-animlfls, including freight. The cost of relief, for persons was not 
_jto-exceed $ 300,000 and feed for animals not to exceed $200,000. 

This new agreement' of 100 per cent cost of relief by the Dominion Govern¬ 
ment was extended from March.31 to August 31 to apply to persons only. 

Loans to municipalities in drought areas A and B, amounting to $801,316.48, 
were written off by the province on February 17, 1937. 

- A fair'crop in 1937 in the drought area of Manitoba has relieved the con¬ 
ditions in these municipalities.' The total cost of relief in the drought area was 
$T;599;902.19. This covers the total period from May 1, 1934, to August 3l, 1937. 

Dominion-Provincial Co-operation 3930-1937 

From the beginning,, the cost of .relief has been divided between the provincial 
and the Dominion Governments, arrangements being made by a series of yearly 
agreements between the two governments. The province was not able to meet its 
relief out of revenue and was only able to finance by borrowing and -eventually 
was forced to appeal to the Dominion Government for loans’to meet relief 
requirements, with the result that public debt of Manitoba absorbs 47 per cent 
of provincial expenditure 1 

The one bright spot in the situation is that Manitoba has emphasized a works 
program in place of direct relief and $17,350,000 have been spent on public works 
and local improvements. The province therefore has something to show for relief, 
in addition to the satisfaction that those in distress have been pared for. - 

The agreements between the two Governments have been of three types— 
those of a general nature, those relating to single unemployed people, and those 
specially aiming at rural rehabilitation. 

. agreements regarding general relief ' - 

The earliest agreements which the province-made with the Dominion Gov¬ 
ernment ' provided that the latter pay one-third of the cost of direct relief in 
organized municipalities and one-half_the cost in unorganized districts. In 
1930-31 the Dominion Government agreed to pay $900,000 for relief works In the 
city of Winnipeg and'in the province, the city, the province and the municipalities 

^•submission by the Government > of Manitoba to the Royal Commission on Domipion- 
Provincial Relations, Winnipeg, 1937. Page 52. 
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also contributing to the cost of the works. Inl931-32 and 1932-33 the Dominion 
agreed to support relief works on a basis not"to exceed 50 per cent of the cost, 
unless authorized by the Governor in Council. This agreement was continued in 

1933- 34. • / 

In 1934-35 the Dominion Government decided to give each province a grant- ’ 
in-aid rather than a percentage of direct relief costs. This grant was fixed for 
Manitoba" at $135,000 per month, which amounted to about 20 per cent of the 
cost. The 1934-35 agreement also provided for a limited amount of relief works. 

It was also recoghized' this year that the - drought area required some special 
consideration and the Dominion Gbvcrnment agreed to pay half the cost of—■- 

’(a) Moving settlers from tlie drought areas into more favourable localities. 

( b ) Moving cattle out ofAhe drought areas. 

(c) Moving necessary fged into the drought areas. 

■ In July a new agreeprent was negotiated, under which the Dominion Govern¬ 
ment agreed to contribute funds for the completion of works begun under the 

1934- 35 agreement, ancl/o further works of considerable size. Also the grant-in- 
aid of $135,000 was continued, with an increase to $236,250 for the months of 
December, 1935, and January, February and March of 1936. The Dominion also 
agreed to loan money to the province for its share of relief and relief works. 

In 1936-37 the 7 Dominion Government continued the grant-in-aid for direct 
relief and also 50/per cent of the cost' of relief projects. On September 1, 1936, 
the Dominion Government agreed to pay 100 per cent of the cost of relief in the 
drought areas. / " ; 

. The 1937/38 agreements were five in number, three relating to general relief' 
projects and/two with regard to single unemployed. The three general agree¬ 
ments were/— 

/ ' ' Dated 

/General Works Agreement. June 14, 1937 

/ Greater Winnipeg Sanitary District Agreement. June 14, 1937 
/ Mining Area Agreement. June 18, 1937 

2 ieral Works Agreement 

Under this agreement the Dominion agreed to contribute to thirteen different 
cified projects, the maximum Dominion contribution to be $493,000. These 
puohc works included the Trans-Canada and a number of other highways, to 
each of which the Dominion agreed to contribute 50 per cent of the expenditure*: 
Other works included local highways, drainage projects, bridges, water control 
works, school for mental defectives, etc., to which the Dominion’s contribution 
was to vary from 20 per cent to 25 pep cent of the expenditure. 

The Greater Winnipeg Sanitary District ', , 

This agreement was first'-entered into in 1935-36 and prov'fcled for Dominion 
Government assistance m the construction of an intercepting 'Sewer in the city of 
Winnipeg and the municipality of West Kildonan at an estimated expenditure of 
$2,000,000, of which the Dominion’s share was not to exceed 40 per cent This 
agreement was renewed with certain changes during tfoth of the next two years 
being due Ip-expire on March 31, 1938. ’ 

Mining Area Agreement 

This agreement provides for Dominion assistance to an amount not in- excess 
of $226,000 towards the construction of roads and other projects for the develop¬ 
ment of mining areas of the province, subject to the contribution by the province 
pf an amount equal to at least one-half that of the Dominion 




AGREEMENTS RE SINGLE UNEMPLOYED 


Relief Commission—Unemployed Single Men 

By 1932-33 tire problem of unemployed single men had' become very acute 
and the Manitoba Government appointed a commission, known as the Relief 
Commission—Unemployed Single Men; by an agreement with the Dominion 
Government, in order to make provision for unemployed, homeless, single men, 
many of whom had been travelling back and forth across Canada looking.for 
work and finding none. . It was felt that some special provision had to be made 
to meet this situation. • - • • 

Division of the cost was made on the basis of 50 per cent grant-in-aid from 
the Dominion Government and 50 per cent provincial direct relief. The commis¬ 
sion acts as agent ‘f&r cities and municipalities and, in the case of men of no 
residence qualifications, bears 100 per cent of the cost. 

There were three phases of the work of this commission. ' 


(1) Care of-Homeless Men in Cities. —Homeless men were cared for in the 
cities of Winnipeg and • Brandon by the issuing of meal tickets And shelter 
vouchers. Two dining halls were operated in Winnipeg and one in Brandon. 
These were for men placed in category “C” or lower, upon medical examination. 

(2) Provincial Works Projects. —These projects’included the establishment 
of three forestry-camps, where road work and general forestry work was done; 

/three camps with.'a capacity of 450 men, engaged in certain drainage projects 
northwest of AVinnipeg; one camp at St. Francois Xavier to make a diversion 
channel for the Assiniboine river to protect the above town from the high waters 
of spring floods; and the continuation of work on the Mafeking-The Pas highway, 
which ha'd begun in July, 1936. 


(3) Farm Improvement and Employment Plan. —Under this plan, begun in 
1932, single men from urban centres were placed on farms and received a bonus 
of $5 per month from the Dominion Government. 

On-October 1, 1936, the plan was extended to include destitute single fcien 
from rural districts as well as men from urban centres. It also included young 
women. Under the revised plan each' worker received a sum'of $5 per month 
and a bonus of $2.50 per month if he were still employed by March 31, 1937. 
Farmers were also paid $5 per month for board and shelter of each worker. The 
plan was extended later to include the month of April when the worker was paid 
$7.50, but no payment was made to the farmer. The gratuity payment to the 
worker was made conditional on a contract between the workgr and the 
employer that the worker would remain during the summer months at regular 
wages. This plan is being operated during the winter of 1937-38. 

The following figures show the number placed under the Farm Employ¬ 
ment Plan. 1932-33 1933-34 1931-35 1935-36 1936-37 

p laced .!. 2.903 4,635 5.172 5,541. 9.509 

Known to have remained in farm ' , 

(employment after Plan cloned.. S4G 1.700 2,100 *1.8^3 2.724 


, A similar plan is being put in operation for the -winter of 1937-38. 

The total expenditure from November, 1932, to April 30, .1937, for homeless 
single men, under the Relief Commission, including those cared for in cities, in 
work camps and on farms, was $3,922,255.92, of which the" shares of the three 
governments were:— 


Dominion. 

Provincial.. ■ •• • • 

Municipal.. 


$2,174,217.91 

i;408,040.40 

339,997.61 







Youth Training Agreement 

Under the Dominion-Provincial Youth Training Act of 1937, the Dominion 
Government agreed to pay to the province an amount not in excess of -$100,000 
on condition of an equal amount being voted by the province to finance certain 
.draining courses and certain work projects designed to give practical training as 
-\vell as employment for. unemployed young men and women between the ages 


of 18 and 30. 

The projects included the following:— , ( 

Schedule A. Forest conservation training project 

' Estimated total cost. $94,000 

Schedule B. Learnership project 

Estimated total cost. 10,000 

Schedule C. Domestic training school 

Estimated total cost. 11,000 

Schedule D- Specialized employment and placement - 
service 

Estimated total cost. 8,000 

Schedule E. Urban occupational training 

Estimated total cost.. .. 35,000 

Schedule F. Agricultural training for rural young 
people 

Estimated total cost. 31,000 

Schedule G. University agricultural certificate course 

Estimated total cost... 4,500 . A 


The remaining agreement made with the Dominion Government in 1937-38 
with reference to young men was a continuation of the former agreement on 
farm improvement and employment, which is described on page 65. 


' - ’ BELIEF IN UNORGANIZED TERRITORIES 

Relief in unorganized territories and to transient families was looked after 
by the Relief Commission. During the months from May, 1936, to April, 1937, 
an average of 3,334 individuals per month were cared for at a cost of $2.67 per 
individual. In 1936, seed grain was given to many farmers in the, unorganized 
territories. AiT arrangement was made whereby the relief recipients could work¬ 
out the costs of-their relief- in building roads and making other necessary improve¬ 
ments in-these new areak.,. The response to the call to work has been satisfactory 


Rural Rehabilitation Commission 

In 1932, the Manitoba Rural Rehabilitation Commission was organized by 
an agreement ..with the Dominion Government, in order to move families with 
farming experience from urban centres back to the land. This commission has 
co-operated with the. Canadian Land Settlement Association; the Soldiers’‘Settle- 
ment Board, the Canada Colonization Association and the Departments of Agri¬ 
culture and of Public Works of the Alanitoba Government • / 

! The Dominion agreed to pay one-third of the costs, the province and 
municipality the remaining two-thirds. 1 

There were" several agreements with the Dominion’Government. The 
TSf g r eDt ;° - May * 1, 1932 ’ provlded for a total expenditure per family 
of $600 to be spent over a two-year period. In May, 1934; the $600 agreement ■ 
was continued with an additional $100 for a third year. In 1935 to February, 
1936, an additional $80 was agreed upon for the fourth year On August 7 
1936, a new agreement provided for an expenditure of $1,000 over £ ' 
period on subsistence, stock and equipment-.. 


i four-year 
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Maximum Expenditurc'first and'second year. $ 820 

“ “ third year.. 100 

, “ “ fourth year.. 80 

. $1,000 

The original agreements, prior to 1936, were to be carried on as formerly 
arranged with subsistence allowance as follows:— 

'Third year of settlement.i. $100 

Fourth year of settlement.. 80 

Fifth year of settlement. 70 

On November 3, 1937, provision was made for a sixth year of settlement of $70. 

Families settled under the rural rehabilitation plan from May, 1932, to 
October, 1937, were as follows:— 

' Families ... 1,121 Individuals . 5,456 

Families returned ... 262 ' Individuals. -A'.. 1,173 

Families on farms.... 859 4,283 


Of the families who returned, 146 were placed on direct relief and the remain¬ 
ing 116 were not on relief. 

The total cost of rural rehabilitation was as follows:— 

Dominion 
Provincial 
Municipal 

Total ...'. $830,971 66 

Manitoba’s relief problem, as previously pointed out, has been centred 
chiefly in Winnipeg and adjacent suburban municipalities, but the extent of the 
problem for the whole province is shown by the following figures:— 
INDIVIDUALS ON RELIEF 

Unemployment Relief, October I, 1930, to November 30, 1937 
Lowest number on relief, 34,450—month of October; 1931 
or 4-9 per cent of total population 
Highest number on relief, 115,155—month of March, 1937 
or 10-2 per cent of total population,,-----" " 


$209,620 75 
330,558 59 
290,792 32 


Average numper or maiviuuais 


Year ended March 31, 1932.. 
“ “ “ 1933.. 

“ “ “ 1934.. 

“ .«. “ 1935.. 

“ « “ 1930.. 


Statement showing Total Cost Relief and Relief Works, October 1st, lpO to November 30th, 1 


Relief works. 

Direct relief. 

Rural rehabilitation.... 

Single men’s commission. 



70732-51 

















c combined total paid-out as its share and'in loans by till? province during 
the period of eighty-six months from October 1, 1930, was:— 

Share assumed by province. $20,830,674 43 ■ 

Loaned to municipalities. . - 5,207,975 39 

Combined total paid and loaned... $26,128,649 83 

The province has-borrowed for the purpose of paying its share or loaning 
to the municipalities as follows:— 


Relief works. 

Direct relief.. 

For drought area 


7,933,341 32 
12,223,313 00 
‘ 899,615 34 


951,472 87 
3,647,278 56 
5,000 00 


8,884,814 19 
15,870,592 16 
904,615 34 


1 Dominion Government to write off $570,078.48 

2 Written off by province under o/c 175-37 $800,316.48 


The fundamental policy which has been followed as closely as possible 
during the past eight years in Manitoba in respect to relief has been that, 
wherever it' has been feasible, work has been provided for the relief recipients. 
Mr. A. McNamara, Deputy Minister of Public Works and Labour, states that 
men prefer work to relief. • To illustrate this he stated that when an announce¬ 
ment was 'made in Winnipeg that 200 men were needed for -digging sewer 
trenches, some 3,500 men applied for the 200 jobs. He said, “ I am convinced 
that the desire for work is still here, but, he added, “the longer men are on relief 
the weaker becomes the desire.” Of the total expenditures of $59,082,937.32 for 
relief-and relief works from' October 1, 1930,“to November 30, 1937,. some 
$17,878,244.69 was spent in relief works. This now represents a real asset to 
the province. 

Following is a summary of the principal relief works carried on in Manitoba 
during 'these difficult years:— 


Trans-Canada highway'. 166 miles. 

Provincial highway, 1.020 miles (construction or- improve 

Water mains and sewers. 

Transmission lines.•. 

Sis bridges and subways (large projects) 

Water control. 

New science building. 

Auditorium. 

Pish hatcheries. 


Alterations—gaol. 

Brandon mental hospital. 

City baths ami relief buildings. 

Public* school—Flin Flon.‘‘ ” ! 

Children's hospital... 

School for mental defentives. 

(The above works were done under "the direct conti 
vision of the provincial Government engineers) 
Grants to municipalities for general road work, brns 
municipalities benefited. 


2.900.000 
280,500 
2,100,700 
83.000 
633,410 
1.086.300 
25,000 
’ 87.500 


4.700,000 


• ^ studies the methods of relief administration which have been followed 
in .Manitoba he is impressed-by the efficiency, which has marked that adminis¬ 
tration as well as by the sympathetic understanding of the problem on the part 
of those charged with the responsibility. 

t in f terestin S t0 no . tc W quickiy relief costs fell off in the drought areas 

In 1937 a fair crop was harvested after several years of almost complete crop ' 












failure. In some of these rural municipalities relief costs which had been running 
at the rate of $5,000 per month immediately dropped to about $400 per month. 
It is still fundamentally true that man would rather, eat bread that he has himself 
earned than accept it from another. The farmers of this area were the first to 
offer to ship in carloads of vegetables to their less fortunate neighbours in 
Saskatchewan. The fine spirit of generosity and unselfishness which characterizes 
mankind could not be stamped out by six successive years of drought. 1 

Manitoba has already taken a big step towards recove%\ In 1933 the 
value of all the field crops of the province was $35,650,000. In 1936 it had 
increased to $51,000,000, and in 1937 to approximately $90,000,000. Of wheat 
alone, in 1937 Manitoba produced 53,000,000 bushels on 2,872,000 cultivated 
acres, an average of 18-1 bushels per acre. This crop was a great stimulus to 
business generally. Building permits in 1937 in Greater AVinnipeg increased in 
value by 50 per cent over the preceding-year. Collections of both principal and 
interest were.'greater than for many years past. Farm lands'-are again being 
purchased, frequfently by farmers for their sons showing that the farmers them¬ 
selves have not lost , faith in agriculture. . 

It ,is amazing how quickly a farmer recovers when the land receives the 
necessary rainfall., .Municipalities in the southwest corner of Manitoba (the 
drought area) that had suffered several yhars of drought and were receiving 
$5,000 per month relief practically went/off relief with the 1937 crop, relief 
being reduced to $400 per'month. A mortgage company furnishcdjbc following 
information regarding farms "jin which it is interested in the drought area .,of 
Manitoba. L ' --v, 


Paid on 


Paid on account 


(a) i Section 1933„.... $ 85 00 

10341.. ... ' . 


1937!..... 405 00 

(c) 1 Section 1933. 

1934 . 

1935 . 30 00 

1936 . 

1937 . 1.080 00 


(b) i Section 1933. 


' 1934. 

1935 . $ 138 00 

1936 . 99 00 

1937 . 465 00 

(d) ■] Section 1933. 159 00 

1934 . 

1935 . . 

1936 . 93 00 

1937 . 953 00 


In one area this mortgage company reported that 55 loans were paid' up in 
full as the result of the 1937 crop, and in all areas interest was paid in ‘full in most 
cases. . - '" s> 

It is sdfe to gay that when good-crops return to Saskatchewan, busine^will 
become normal* in ^Manitoba. The handling of the Saskatchewan crop means 
employment in- Manitoba. The return' of purchasing power'to Saskatchewan 
means business- and employment for Manitoba. Manitoba’s relief problem will 
then be reduced to a minimum. 


1 Much 'of tlie information and statistics provided above are from the “Review of Unemploy¬ 
ment and Relief” prepared by the Department of Public Works and Labour, Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
November 30, 1937. . 





















Section V 


ALBERTA 

The province of Alberta lias a somewhat different economy from that of 
either Saskatchewan or Manitoba. In addition to a climate that is less severe 
and more varied than that of the other provinces—a climate that lends itself, 
over a large part of the province, to mixed farming and stock-raising—it has 
abundant resources in coal and oil, with somewhat extensive stands of timber 
as well. 

' ' " “In addition to the advantage afforded by a certain degree of diversification 
in the agricultural industry, Alberta has' the benefit of natural resources which 
are richer, and more varied than those of the other Prairie Provinces. Foremost 
are the huge coal reserves; oil and'natii-ral gas are also of importance. Finally 
the availability of cheap power from water, coal and gas gives a sound founda¬ 
tion for the development of secondary industries engaged in processing agricul¬ 
tural and other products.” 1 . 

' During the greater p^jt of the drought period Alberta suffered much less 
severally than Manitoba or (Saskatchewan. In 1936 and more especially in 1937, 
however, the drought area, formerly restricted to a relatively small district in 
the southeastern corner of the province, extended northward and somewhat 
westward until it included the greater part of the southern wheat land. (Map XV). 
More serious even than the wheat failure was the loss of feed for the ranches of 
southern Alberta. 

But in spite of the adverse weather conditions over such a considerable 
portion of the province, Alberta in 1937 produced 176,650,000 bushels of grain 
of-all kinds to the value of $110,465,000, an increase of 27 millions of dollars 
over the previous year. The returns from the sale of cattle in the same year 
were some two and a half millions of dollars greater than in 1936, while the oil 
fields produced a revenue of $4,900,090, nearly double that of 1936. 

It is contended, however, by provincial and municipal authorities that in 
point of actual need, Alberta is second only to Saskatchewan. Conditions in 
the > drought and marginal areas are identical, the only difference being in the 
extent of these, areas. Consequently, relief has been and still continues to 
constitute a major problem of the governing bodies of the province. 


3 Relief Organization 


In Alberta, as in Saskatchewan, the federal Government has, for the present 
"year, assumed 100 per cent responsibility, for the drought area, which in this 
province comprises 52 municipalities and local improvement districts. The 
actual administration of direct relief in these areas, however, is the responsi¬ 
bility of the provincial Government and follows the practice generally prevail¬ 
ing in the non-drought areas. It is stipulated, however, in the agreement with 
Ottawa, that the direct relief distributed in the drought areas shall not be on 
a higher scale 'than the general relief scale followed' by the provincial Govern¬ 
ment in other, similarly necessitous rural areas of the province. 

For relief purposes in the areas outside of the above-mentioned 52 municipal 
units, the province receives fropi the federal Government a monthly grant-in-aid 
of $125,000. This amount it may use as it deems necessary to supplement its 
own expenditures for direct relief. This relief, in, municipal districts, villages, 
'towns and cities is administered directly by the council of the municipality con¬ 
cerned, while in the local improvement districts it is administered by the various 


1 Bank of Canada Report on the Financial Posit 
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2 and 3. 





detachments of the RC.M.P. These officials send to the Bureau of Relief and 
Public Welfare at Edmonton a complete list of recipients, together with the 
amount of relief they are to receive.' The bureau may revise the total amoilnt 
a£ked for but does not interfere with the allotted amounts for each individual 
recipient. Any reduction in the amount asked for by the administering body 
may be adjusted among the recipients as the council deems wise. 

In general, outside of what is known as the “ federal area,” the financial 
responsibility for relief is shared by the provincial Government and the munici¬ 
palities and local improvement districts in the ratio of 61 per cent by the senior 
government and 39 per cent by the local bodies. The province is assisted in 
the. payment of its share by the monthly grant-in-aid from the Dominion Gov¬ 
ernment, referred to above. It is claimed by the provincial authorities that the 
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knowledge Unit 39 per cent of the total expenditures is..-being charged back to 
the municipal bodies acts as a check on the possible listing as “ indigents ” of 
some who might, if, compelled to do, so, be able tadook- after themselves. 

The province is divided into four zones, each'ione under a supervisor, who 
resides in Edmonton. The supervisor reviews all applications in his particular 
• zone and advises the issuing authority what amount of relief shall be granted 
.by the senior governments. Under this set-up the bureau has at all times a 
complete knowledge of what relief is being issued in any particular municipality. 

' In the five major cities of Alberta—Edmonton, Calgary, Lethbridge, Medi¬ 
cine Hat and Drumheller—the administration of relief rests entirely with the 
local authorities. A lump sum is granted monthly to each of these cities and 
they may use this amount 'as they desire for relief purposes. Thus the federal 
and provincial authorities exercise no control whatever over the relief adminis¬ 
tration in these cities beyond limiting- the amount of their participation in the 
relief costs. . . 

The provincial Government also carries the entire responsibility for tran¬ 
sients and for those who cannot establish residence in any municipality. Relief 
for single homeless mCn is administered by the Single Unemployment Relief 
Commission. 

The total number on rural relief each year since 1931 is shown in the table 
below, which has been furnished by the Bureau of Relief and Public Welfare. 
This includes all villages and towns and the cities of Red Deer and Wetaskiwin. 


Month 

Heads of 
- Families 

Number 

of 

Dependents 

t Single Men 
and /or 

I Women 

Dee. 1931. 

2,272 

10,011 

372 

1932.- . . 

2,473 

. 10,426 

•395 

1933 . 


1934. .. . 

4^986 

laiooi 

726 

1935... s . 

13,906 

51,662 

■ 2,564 


7U53 

32,496 1 

2,177 

Nov. 1937. . 

27,020 

1,826 


RELIEF SCHEDULES 

In the five major cities to which definite grants are made, the local authori¬ 
ties themselves determine their own schedule of relief. -For example, the‘schedule 
in the city of Edmonton ranges from an allowance for full maintenance, includ¬ 
ing food, fuel, shelter, clothing, etc. v , of $16-88 per month for ,a single person and 
$27.69 for man and wife, to $65.56 per month for a man and.wife and five 
children- and $92.72 for a man and wife and 10 children. The city- of Calgary 
allows $29.30 per month for a man and wife and $66.35 for, a man and wife 
and 5 children. . ^ 

In the remaining part of the province, however, relief is granted according 
to a basic scale drawn up by an advisory committee. Each applicant is dealt 
with individually and amounts,of relief are determined according to individual 
needs. Even the basic scales, however, may vary in different parts of the 
province, according to local needs and resources. 

Applications for direct' relief must be investigated by the municipal 
authorities and approved by a representative of the Government or by the 
R.C.M.P. acting as government agents for this purpose. All applications for 
relief must be approved by the Bureau of Relief and Public Welfare upon 
individual recommendations of the council of the municipality concerned before 
vouchers are issued or payments made. 
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The following schedules illustrate the basis of grants for fanners and for 
non-farmers respectively in the drought areas:— 


Depot. $3 per person per season. 

' Xon-FaRmkk.s 

Food — , 

Single persons.'. — T? r ~.. 8.30 

Man and wife (or two adults). ..12.23 

Man and wife and-1 child.■ .». . 16.05 

Man and wifi? and 2 children.!. .‘21.30 

Man and wife and 3 children... .. 25.38 

Mail and wife and 4 children.. .. .. . „ 20.47 

Man and wife and a children.. ..'.\t. .. .. 33.32 

Man and wife and G children.38.35 

Each additional child.'. 4.05 




Fuel and Clothing schedule same as in Farmer schedule above. 

Rent .—'No specific scale but each application dealt with m its own merits 
and r,ent issued only when justification shown. ' i 


Types 'of Relief ’'Assistance 

It is intepclecldjere merely to indicate briefly the various forms which the, 
administration • of>. niral relief in Alberta has followed. The, general picture 
is similar to that of -tlie prairie provinces but local conditions have given 
rise to'some differences in detail. 


'> \ MAINTENANCE RELIEF 

1 ’ ‘ ' 

As indicated above, the federal Government has, for the year 1937-38' 
assumed responsibility for the area in which there is 100 per cent crop failure, 
just as it has done in the province of Saskatchewan. In this area complete 
maintenance is granted. The provincial government itself assumes the responsi¬ 
bility for the remainder of it's areas. For purposes of administration it has 
divided the whole province into four zonhs. Zone 1 comprises the soutiieastern 
part of the province which has shared'with Saskatchewan the severity of the 
drought for a number of years past. The 1937 report of the commissioner states, 
regarding this area, “ In addition to food, fuel, clothing and shelter, it was 
necessary to make extensive purchases of potatoes and vegetables which were 
distributed to the relief recipients in this area by this bureau! In addition to 
the potatoes and vegetables purchased, the inter-ehureh committee of Eastern t 
Canada came to the assistance of the Western Provinces and sent many car¬ 
loads of donated fruit and vegetables through the inter-church eommitte’e 
which was organized at Calgary. 

The Canadian Red Cross Society also gave a large contribution of blankets, 
comforters and sheeting which helped to alleviate a very distressing, situation 
in regard to household necessities.” 

Reference must also be made .to the generous^ contributions made to Alberta . 
sufferers bv the fruit farmers of British Columbia? who freely don&ted many car¬ 
loads of apples. The more favoured parts of Alberta itself also sent carloads 
of vegetables into the stricken areas. As already pointed out in Section III 


ik 
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the drought area also shared in the distribution of the apples, fish, eheese and 
beans sent out by the federal Government relief cars last fall. 

The conditions in zoiie 2, which lies west of zone 1, were not very different 
from those in zone 1, except that not all of this area was entirely dried out. 
Twenty municipalities of this zone were taken over in 1937, along with - the 
whole of zone 1, by the Dominion Government. Relief applications here have 
increased, due to total crop failures in the-wheat areas and to lack of employ- 
hnent in the industrial areas^which include the Drumheller Valley, Crow's Nest 
Pass, Hardieville and Shaughnessy mining areas. Provision al^o had to be 
made for a large number of transient families in the city of Calgary. “These 
people nfake a . practice of moving into the cities during the winter months 
chiefly for the purpose of obtaining a higher scale of relief. Owing to having 
established no permanent residence on account of the. fact that they have 
been moving around from place to place most of their lives, these cases have 
had to be dealt with as transients, and it has been found exceedingly difficult 
to obtain quarters for them in pic rural districts.” ( # ) 

The care of transients is J a serious problem in Alberta. From April 1, 
1937, until December 31, of the same year the province cared for 4,384 transients 
at a cost of $252,410. 

Zone 3 lies north of zones 1 and 2 and takes in only a small part of the 
grain belt of the province. “ The central area is a mixed farming district and 
'm'* considerate portion of it is settled by homesteaders who have only a small 
amount 'pUn&trd under cultivation and very little live stock. The continued 
poor returns from agricultural enterprises had a discouraging and demoralizing 
effect on many, with the result-that some gave-up hope entirely and sought 
Government assistance, and some moved off their farms and came to the city 
with the idea of obtaining relief in the city. Of these, many required assistance 
before they could gain residence qualifications in the city. This resulted in¬ 
considerably heavier costs than would otherwise have been required until the 
necessary' adjustments were made.”(*) 

This zone also included a number who had been moved from the drought 
areas of the south under the farm settlement scheme and who were still not self- 
supporting and so had to be placed again on direct relief. 

Zone 4 comprises homesteads and- thinly settled areas almost entirely. 
Most of these people had been living a hand-to-mouth existence for many years 
and, with poorer than normal conditions, were forced to apply for relief. Here,, 
'also a considerable -amount of assistance had to be given to new settlers from 
the drought’areas. . 1 


TIE AND.TIMBER PROJECTS 

Under the direction of the. relief commissioner work in the form of cutting 
ties and timber was planned ; to assist needy settlers in the timbered areas 
who owould otherwise have been compelled to apply for relief. It placed the 
authorities in a position of being able to offer employment to those making 
application for relief, who in some cases refused employment and did not request 
further assistance. _ In the major part of the territory in which these activities 
were initiated, relief was reduced to a minimum and, in some areas, was 
eliminated entirely, except for indigent and unemployable persons. Assistance 
was provided in all for 468 families by this method during the relief vear 
1936-37. , ' J 

The full cost of - this type of assistance was recovered from the sale of 
timber, ties, etc., without hurtful competition with the local lumber industry 
of Alberta. ,, . 

’Report of Commissioner of Relief and Public Welfare, Alberta, fiscal year ending 
March 31, 1937, pag€ ,25. ' . ° 




FARM HELP UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF PLAN 

The farm help unemployment plan has been in use in othidr provinces 
under arrangement with the Dominion Government by which single unemployed 
men were sent out to farmers who were financially unable to hire help or who 
were willing to take a man over and above their normal labour requirements. 
The man was paid $5 per month with a bonus of $2.50 per month if he stayed 
until the termination of -the scheme at the end of April. The farmer also 
received $5 per month towardiTthe man’s board. 

“The number placed ugder this scheme in Alberta from- 1932 down to the 
present time, with the cost thereof, is shown in the following table: 

TABLE X s 

Government of the Province of Alberta—Farm Help Unemployment Relief Plan - 


Year 

No. of 
Place- 

Cost 5 

Remarks .:, 

1932-33. 

1,276 

$ 5,659 90 

Man was paid $5.00 per month. Dominion con- 

1933-34. 

1,509 

11,118 07 

Man was paid $5.00 ,per month. Dominion paid 
100 per cont of this anil 50 per cent transporta- 

1934-35. 

■ ^ 

11,724 58 

Man was paid $5.00 per month. Dominion paid 
100 per cent of this and 50 per cent transporta- 

1935-36. 

2,948 

42,826 19 

Manwaspaid $5.00 per month, $7.00, $8.00, $10.00 
subsequent months. Dominion paid $5.00 per 
month only and 50 per cent transportation 
costs. Province absorbed difference. 

.1936-37. 

. 6,095 

171,809 58 

Man was paid $5.00 per month and bonus of $2.50 
if he stayed to end of period. Farmer was paid 
$5.00 per month. Dominion contributed 50 per 
cent of man’s wages and bonus, farmer’s re¬ 
muneration, transportation and man’s clothing 
up to value of $3.00. 

Nov. 1st, 1937-Feb. 26th, 1938 

5,222 

131,213 00 



1 The figure in this column is the total number of placements during the year—some of the men who 
left the first farmer were given second chances—The 1936-37 placements is given as 6,095, but the actual _ 
number of unemployed men sent out that year was 4,731. The actual numbers sent out in previous years ‘ 
would be approximately the same proportion. , 

* This figure is wages and farmers’ bonus only, and does not include cost of clothing and transportation. 
Clothing costs amount to approximately $3.00 per man, and transportation 80 cents per man. 


MOVEMENT OF SETTLERS FROM DROUGHT AREAS 

Under an agreement made by the province with the Dominion Government, 
an arrangement was made with the railways—the Canadian Pacific Railway, the 
Canadian National Railway and the Northern Alberta Railway—for a special 
tariff of approximately two-thirds of the normal rate for the removal oMarmers 
on poor lands to more favourable areas. • 

The applicant was required to be a bona fide farmer, “ resident on unsuitable' 
or unproductive land within the province of Alberta as at April 1, 1936, And 
who ' by reason of the unproductiveness of the land, found it impossible to 
make a living at that location, and who -was without means to provide trans¬ 
portation from his own resources.” 1 ' He was required to have. arranged ■ 
for the purchase or rental of suitable, land or to have filed on a homestead. IN, 
leasing land, he was required to have signed a lease for at least two years. 

The land to which the settler was moving was subject to inspection by a 
district agriculturist or fieldman in order to make sure that it was of the sort 
rifeport of Commissioner of Relief and Public Welfare, Alberta, fiscal year ending 
March 31st, 1937. 
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on which the settler might be expected to become self-supporting within a 
reasonable time.' The application had to be passed by a board .consisting of a 
representative of the federal Government, a representative of the provincial 
Department of Agriculture and the Commissioner of Relief and Public Welfare, 
before being finally disposed of. . . 

Supplementary to the actual removal of farmers, and part of the agreement 
with Ottawa, were arrangements providing for various additional activities as 
rehabilitation measures. Under this plan approximately $136,000 was spent 
in the construction of roads and drains in newly settled areas. 

As a re-establishment measure this program was most successful, providing 
funds which enabled settlers who had been compelled to obtain relidf to purchase 
equipment, etc., and provide for themselves. In one • area, some 37 relief 
recipients procured fishing equipment, enabling them to obtain gainful employ¬ 
ment and provide for themselves. -In other areas, trappers were enabled to 
re-equip themselves and carry on their vocation, while again in other districts, 
men who had been in receipt of relief, purchased necessary farming equipment 
and work horses. In all, some 2,465 persons who appeared on the relief rolls' 
were provided with gainful employment. 

The total expenditures for these removal and rehabilitation measures, incurred 
and estimated v up to March 31, 1938, amounted to $652,000, of which the 
Dominion Government assumed as its share $221,000, the provincial Govern¬ 
ment, $306.000,'and the municipalities concerned, $125,000. 1 

1 MEDICAL SERVICES AND HOSPITALIZATION 

The people in the dried-out areas of Alberta in need of medical assistance 
have been well cared- for by means of the medical services and hospitalization* 
provided by the Bureau of Relief and Public'Welfare. Arrangements were made V 
for paying medical men for their services and also for hospital bills incurred 
by those'for whom the province is liable, as well as payments to druggists for 
various prescriptions ordered by medical men for indigent patients.. In"certain 
areas a number of doctors are under contract to the government where -it is 
found more expedient to take care of the people in tljis way. The Bureau of 
Relief and Public Welfare in its annual report paid a special tribute ,to the 
generosity and co-operation of the medical men throughout the province who 
did a large amount of work gratis to people in local improvement districts. 

The medical care and' hospitalization of needy settlers in the municipal 
districts is the responsibility of the municipality alone, while the responsibility 
for the needy siek in the local improvement districts and for transients rests upon 
the provincial Government. - ' \ 

'll" MISCELLANEOUS ‘ , 

-Otb/rhtypes of assistance given by the province in these years of depression 
have been’ (1) Relief Camps, for single unemployed men, amounting in the 
fiscal yea& c-ndingJVIarch 31, 1937,. to $444,605, of which the Dominion Govern? ’ 
ment p'akU$96,056; and providing accommodation for some 2^33 men. (2) Com¬ 
munity Kitchens, and Hostels in*, the larger cities and 1 (3) Clothing Depot at 
Edmonton from which clothing has been supplied'to all married relief recipients 
and their families who are provincial charges and also to municipal charges other 
than those cared for by the five major cities. 

Expenditures 

According to the figures furnished by the Bureau of Relief and Public 
Welfare, the total cost of all kinds of relief, from April 1, 1930, to Match 31 
1938, a period of eight years, will have amounted to net expenditures of 
$54,444,000. This amount has been divided among the three governing bodies 

l Figures supplied by the Bureau of Belief and Public Welfare, Alberta. 







in th'e following proportions: Dominion Government, 24-12 per centpprovincl 
Government, 51-57 per cent and the municipalities, 24-31 per cent. 

In Table XI is shown a classified recapitulation of the expenditures. 

TAliLlC XI 


Relief Classification ‘ 

Relief Expenditures in Alberta (incurred and anticipated)'—From April 1, 1930, to March 31, 1938 
(Thousands of Dollars) 



■»: Special Municipal Areas Act—Province of Alberta - 

It will be seen from the above that the provincial government has been 
keenly alive to the situation and anxious to place the farmers in the areas subject 
to drought conditions in such a position thaDthey will be'able to carry on under 
their own resources even in dry years, r ■ , _ ■ 

An important work is being carried on in Alberta under the Special Muni¬ 
cipal Areas Board,- of which Mr.' 0. ; S. Longman of- E’dmonton is the chairman. 
The following information, furnished by Mr. Longman, gives some idea of the 

nature of the work of this board, . 

In 1925, owing to the conditions obtaining in the eastern part of Alberta 
where the situation was very acute 1 as the .result ol a number of years of drought, 
the provincial Government endeavoured to evolve a scheme for'the re-establish¬ 
ment of farmers in that portion of the province. It was felt that by encouraging 
the extension of ranching operations or the combination of ranching and farm¬ 
ing rather than straight grain growing, the residents remaining in the drought 
area might be able to gain a greater degree of security. (Map XVI. 1 

. The area selected for the experiment was that, portion of the province east 
of township 10, lying between the Red Deer and Saskatchewan rivers, now 
known as the Tilley East area. 'In order' to bring about the conditions .desired 
it was found 1 necessary to seek the co-operation of the Dominion Government 
with respect to vacantCrown lands, as it was thought desirable that these lands, 
as well as those taken under tax recovery proceedings, milst necessarily be 
brought under one controlling authority. 

A joint commission-was appointed bv'it he Alberta and Dominion Govern¬ 
ments tq make a report covering charges against the lands and the indebtedness 
of various municipalities and school districts and other obligations of various 
parties interested in the area.' 1 . • . 

•This commission submitted its report in 1926 and it was accepted m its 
entirety’ 3 bv both Governments, resulting in legislation bging Enacted-by. the 
provincial Government providing for the appointment of a board to administer 
the area. The Dominion Government expressed the opinion that it would seem 
preferable for the province to have sole controLand, the Act was amended to 
carry out this idea. As a result of the Dominion- Government withdrawing from 
the scheme and for other reasons it was not until July of 1929 that an Order 
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in Council' was passed appointing the first Tilley East A^ea Board.- Similar 
conditions to those in the Tilley East Area also existed in the area north of the 
Red Deer river anti in 1931 Mr. 0. S. Longman was delegated by the provincial 
government to make, a.thorough investigation into conditions prevailing in the 
area now designated asHhe Berry Creek Area, and to make recommendations 




In 1934 the Tilley East and Berry Creek Area ’Act was amended to provide 
for the inclusion under the Act of any area vyithin the province which, was 
declared by Order in Council to be unfit for agricultural purposes. Under. Jiffs 
legislation the areas now known as Sounding Creek, Sullivan'Lake and Neutral 
Hills were declared to be Special Municipal Areas and are now administered 
under the Act. In 1937 the Bow West Special Area was established, including 
municipal units 96 and 127. 

The Special-Municipal Areas Act, briefly, makes provision for the following: 

1. Permits -by Order in Council the bringing of any area considered unfit 

for agricultural purposes.under the supervision of the Act. 

2. That the Lieutenant-Governor in Council has power to appoint a board 

for the purpose of administering the Act. 

3. The Board" has power under the Act, 

(a) To'lease public lands and establish rental charges; 

( b ) To exchange lands with persons or corporations; 

(c) To arrange for the compromise of arrears of taxes; 

(d) To establish community grazing areas; 

(e) To accept moneys from rentals and to expand same for the better¬ 
ment of the area; 

(/) To make provision or arrangements with respqct ,to debenture 1 
indebtedness of school districts within the area; » 

« (g) In the case of disorganized municipalities to exercise all the duties 

6 and rights conferred by law upon a municipal council. 

The Act'further provides.— 

4. That the board may seize livjb stock or chattels in payment of rentals • 

. or other moneys due the board. 

5. That all provincial lands unfit for agricultural purposes within the area j 

| _ may come under the control of the board., - " j 

i 6. That the Minister of Municipal Affairs may accept transfer of any lands I 

• in. the name of the Crown within the area, and such lands shall be l ' 

public lands. /.' i 

■' 7. That lands may be acquired under tax recovery act by transfer of title I 
■ ; or by gift. . _ , 1 ; 

8. That lands finally acquired within the area shall not be liable to assess¬ 
ment or taxation, and/the taxes due at the time of acquisition, or 

acceptance of transfet shall- be cancelled: . 

In brief, the - Act provides fo'r the withdrawing %i land- from assessment 
and automatically cancelling taxation and sub-dividing land so acquired into 
farm units, leases or community grazing pastures on a rental basis exclusive .. - 
of taxes. . .. . , 

The municipal areas under present' administration include over 360 town- .« 
ships, representing over 8,400,000 acres of land. It is estimated that in addition 
-approximately 1,000,000 acres might-justifiably be included within thd area. 

The above area has been organized into large municipal units, and each large 
unit is in charge of a municipal - secretary responsible* to the Department of 
Municipal Affairs, and municipal iieldmen, responsible to the board and assisted 
by local committees which act in an advisory capacity to the fieldmen, form the 
administrative set-up for the areas. The extent of the duties ,-of municipal 
officials is" determined by the percentage of title lands within the areas. . - 



ALBERTA ""COMMUNITY STOCKY;ATEKIX© DAM' 
by the Special Municipal Areas Board’ under the P.F. 
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In the areas, grazing lands -are leased at a rate of cents per acre and 
land suitable for cropping pays a rental of one-sixth share of the crop annually. 

* Once the land comes under the control of the board it is considered as public 
land and is not offered for sale, and settlement on same is not permitted by 
individuals coming from outside the area. It is assumed that all lands within 
the area have such limited productive capacity that they/will not permit of 
private ownership, and that it is in the interests of the orimmunity as a whole 
that all lands should come under single control in order to'facilitate the develop¬ 
ment of resources and the reorganization of farm units and municipalities. 

In order that social services may be consolidated and made available to - 
the largest number of residents within the area, the board is prepared to 
encourage the exchange of lands to facilitate such consolidations. Where large 
land owners, such as mortgage companies, wish-io retain their lands which may 
be scattered ' throughout the area, the board has found it advantageous to 
encourage the consolidation of such lands by means of exchange for other lands 
within the area. These large units are'" found to be more satisfactory and 
economical in operation and greatly facilitate administration. When once.con¬ 
solidated, these lands permit of the development of water resources, re-grassing 
and proper rotation of grazing. /f. 

The size of economical farm units depends upon soil, _ location and 
topography, but in most instances where land is devoted.to grazing it is neces¬ 
sary that large units 'be ^established, extending from several sections-, up to 
.-•■several townships in size. There is, however, no advantage in allocating too 
large areas to the individual, thus imposing.upon him lands which he is unable 
to use and thereby unable to secure revenue from them. In the leasing of 
grazing land it is the policy of the board ,to limit live stock to approximately 
4 t-o 6 head of mature animals per quarter section of land according to the 
carrying capacity of the land, the rental of such land being graduated from 
2 to 4 cents per acre. Where live stock 'is carried' on head tax areas the charge 
per head is 60 cents for cattle and $1 per head for horses. These areas, are 
confined 4o sections where there is an adequate supply of water and where it is 
impossible to establish permanent leases. These areas' are operated somewhat 
in a"' similar mariner to community pastures. The .extent to which head tax 
areas can be used is determined largely by the quantity of water -available in 
fchfe area- In years of extreme- drought a very limited number of live.stock is 
found in these areas. It has been the policy of the board to. establish water 
supplies in such areas in order to make the same more productive and increase 
their carrying capacity. ' * . . - 

Th^t a certain amount of success 'has been achieved in the provincial 
Government’s effort at rehabilitation of settlers remaining in the dry areas is 
evident' from the fact that the older established areas, such as the Tilley-East 
and Berry Creek, are self-supporting in so far as. administration (other-'than - 
school) is concerned. As- a matter of fact, in the Tilley East area the' revenues 
derived from the leases have realized sufficient to not only pay administration 
’costs, but also to enable the board to put in'several dams and other forms.of 
improvement. There has been no call for assistance from the Government by 
school districts in this area for the past few years. It is anticipated that when 
the re-establishment of an,area is complete, the revenue will be redistributed 
and the share now deposited to the cre^SFthe'Special Municipal Areas Board 
will be allotted to the district, the sshdol district and the provincial Goygrnment 
in a proper proportion. .’ . - 

Since the establishment of the work of the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Act 
the Special Municipal Areas Board has 'tween carrying on its work in co-operation 
with that organization. .. \ 
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Below is' a table giving the number of farmers resident in the areas under 
the administration of the board for 1937. 

Number of Farmers Resident in Each Area (1937) 

Sullivan Lake..,. 711 

Berry Creek. T,. .... -. .. ' 400 

Neutral Hills..* 1,048 

Sounding Creek. 1,070 

Tilley East. 1,00,0 

Total. 4,929 

Total Rural Population—Dominion Census 

1921.40,647 

1926.,.-.. 29,787 

1931.1.:.i. 32,903 

1936.:. 29,588 

Efi£ipfated approximate percentage cultivated lands 40 per cent—3,360,000 acres. 

Parcels of Land in the Special Areas—(160 acres more or less) 

Tilley East.. .. 14,683 

Berry Creek. 7,985 

„ Sounding Creek. 9,708 

.Neutral Hills. 7,819 

Boff West. 5P79 

Sullivan Lake.". 5,148 

Total.1. 50,522 


Total Relief Expenditures 1918-1937 
Special Municipal Areas—Alberta v 

1918-1922—Seed and relief.' f: 82,270 506 79 

1930- 1931—Seed relief. - 672 21 

1931— Seed grain relief. ' ’ 'i ' 17340 91 

1931- 1932—Fodder relief.' " • 84992 84 

1932- Seed grain relief.. '. P ' 'f 92 450 58 

1933- 1934—Fodder relief. . " "T S04 332 39 

^34T9^—Fodder relief.-7. 341,075 29 

1935—Fnel oil relief. ... 48 947 94 

rel v J 'f.•' '■ •• 201>03 56 

1935— 1936=—Fodder relief. . 264 174 49 

1936— Seed grain relief.' • •• ;• noaio 16 

1937— Seed and fuel relief. !! 380,038 25 

Total agricultural relief, 1918-1937 .■ o, fi A o 

Total direct relief, 1931-1937.. .. ..844456 20 ' 

Grand to^al... $5,090,920 63 

. Note: The above figures do not include administration accounts or expenditures made 
prior 0D tol918. Programs, or any advances made by the DomS Government 
































Section VI 


QUESTIONNAIRE SURVEY OF THE RURAL RELIEF SITUATION 

Relief in the drought areas up to the present has been given on the basis 
that it was an emergency measure necessary to meet acute conditions of distress 
arising from crop failure, and that it was only a terffporary situation which 
would be remedied on the return of normal crops. BujK as year after year went 
by the anticipated crop did not materialize. Over lajge areas the necessity for 
relief continued, the year 1937 proving to be the most disastrous of all. 

In order to obtain a picture of the Condition of relief recipients in the 

• drought areas and the results of the system of direct relief, a questionnaire was 
sent to some 1,200 representative citizens and leaders in community life, includ¬ 
ing clergymen, doctors, secretaries of municipalities, and members for rural 
constituencies of the provincial legislature and of the Dominion Parliament, 
resident in the drought areas of the-three Prairie Provinces. 

A total of 853 persons responded to the questionnaire and expressed their 
opinions in answer to a number of questions, of which five are noted below. 

Population Shifting. —How many families are* moving away ' from their 
- farms in your'district? v 

Medical and Dental Care. —Has there been adequate medical and dental 
care for residents of your municipality? 

Effects of the General Situation on the Morale of the People. —What effect 
has the economic distress and the present system of relief on the morale of 
individuals and on community life? 

Administration of Relief. —What suggestions, if any, would you make to 
improve the administration of relief? 

Work and Wages Policy.—Are you in favour of a program of work in lieu 
"of direct relief? If so, what suggestions would you make-fora work with wages 
program in lieu of relief? \ 

As a result of these replies a picture is revealed of great numbers of formerly 
independent, prosperous, enterprising and ambitious people being reduced to 
poverty as a result of complete • crop failure over several years. As their own 
resources were gradually exhausted they were forced eventually to sacrifice their 
; 5 spirit of independence. They were unable to provide for their own families and 
» required assistance to secure food and clothing for themselves, feed and fodder 

• for their animals, and seed for next year’s crop. 

What this has meant in the way of mental and physical suffering to many 
of the best and most substantial citizens of Western Canada can never be known. 
When direct'' relief had to be resorted' to on a large scale it can scarcely be a 
matter ofjsurprise that with the continued disappointments year after year from 

• repeated crop failure many began to lose courage, and to rely more and more on 
help fromigovernment sources. 

While some have voluntarily moved away from- their devastated farms,! 
seeking more favourable localities in which to begin again, and others have been 
assisted by government funds to "leave sub-marginal lands, the great majority 
of prairie farmers have courageously remained on their farms, meeting the situa- ' 
tion as best they could, sowing the seed each succeeding year, always in the hope 
that moisture and good crops would come-again and that they once more would 
be. able to stand on their own feet and get away from relief. 1 - 
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The picture unfortunately does reveal loss of morale on the part of many, 
but in the main the majority of people have maintained their standard of moral 
integrity sustained by their faith in the ability of the country to come back, and 
by the assistance given them, by Dominion, provincial and municipal authorities, 
and by the churches,,-philanthropic" organizations and individuals in other.parts 
of Canada. While many older people feel that they can never be re-established 
again in the comfortable position they once occupied, the chief sufferers have 
been young people brought up in an atmosphere of relief, with little opportunity 
for work, and their hopes for their own future blighted. 

A detailed study of the replies of 425 clergymen, 210 doctors, 150 municipal 
secretaries and 68 members of Parliament and of the legislatures'of the three 
Prairie Provinces, has been made, from which the following results have been 
tabulated. - ■ 

Population Shifting 


In response to^ the question of population shifting it has been difficult to 
obtain apdurate information in regard to the extent of removals from the farms 
in the dried-out areas or the destination of those who have left. The general 
consensus of opinion, however, is that there has been a considerable exodus of 
population. The population shifting has had three main aspects. 

1. Moving to the cities. 

2. Moving to other areas of the Prairie Provinces where moisture conditions- 
have been more favourable. 


3. Moving to other parts of Canada and to the .United States. Questions in 
respect to population removals were asked the’ municipal secretaries and the 
clergy. One hundred and twenty of the replies! received estimated that 10 per 
cent of -the people of their areas had moved away. Other replies received indicated 
that removals amounted to 35 per cent .of the population in some districts. 

• The replies in respect to removals'indicated that comparatively few of these 
had gone to the cities. In the five-year period between 1931 and 1936, the urban 
population of the three Prairie Provinces declined by 7,637 while 'the rural 
population increased by 69,000. 

The replies further showed that many people had moved to the northern 
part of thc-Prairie Provinces but that a greater number had left these provinces 
entirely to'seek better conditions in British Columbia, Ontario, Quebec, and the 
United States. 'It is claimed by the municipal authorities in British Columbia 
'that no less than 5,000 people from the prairies have settled in the Fraser valley 
daring the past four years- Mr. W. W'. Dawson, director of relief for Saskatche¬ 
wan, states that during 1937 his department gave assistance to 186 families in 
order to enable them to move to points outside the province. * The destinations 
of these families included almbst every other province in Canada and some went 
to the United States and others to England and Scotland. Approximately 60 
per cent of the replies from the drought areas of Saskatchewan indicated that the 
majority of those, moving out had gone outside the province, while abo~uQ35~oer 
cent gave the northern part of the province as their main destination This 
would seem to indicate what is undoubtedly the fact, namely that the majority 
of the people leaving the drought areas are a "direct loss to the province ‘ 

In spite of the fact that there has been’an actual increase in the total popu¬ 
lation of the three Western Provinces during the drought period, this increase 
has not been by any means in proportion to the expected increase as indicated 
by the recorded excess'of births over deaths in the five-year period referred to 
above. In Saskatchewan the excess of births over deaths in this period amounts'- 
T ° this mus i, b ® ? dd ? d [nnfcation into the'province, amounting to 
3,977. These figures, added to the 1931 census, should have given this province' 
a population m 1936 of 997,202. Her actual population in that year was 930 693- 
indicating a loss by removals of more than 66,000. ’ ’j 
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On the same basis, Manitoba,'with an increase of births over deaths of 
41,385 and a reported immigration of 3,469, should have had in 1936 a population 
of 744,993. The 1936 census however, gave her population as only 711,216, 
indicating'an exodus of 33,777. This loss would be reduced by about 3,000 people 
who recently moved into Manitoba from Saskatchewan. 

Alberta similarly has had an excess of births over deaths 5f 55,545 and a 
reported immigration of 7,034, making a total expected increase of 62,579. Her 
actual increase as indicated by the census however, is only 41,177 making a loss 
of 21,402 which must be accounted for by removals from the province. , 1 

How many of these people can be expected to return to their prairie'homes 
when moisture conditions again become normal no one can say. It is probable 
that a considerable number of them will do so but it is equally probable that a 
very large majority of them will not return. v 

Medical and Dental Care 

Has there been adequate medical and dental care for residents of your 
municipality? 

Replies as to medical care indicated that the best traditions of medical prac¬ 
tice have been maintained and that the medical service has been available to 
people, whether they could pay or not. Municipal doctors have carried on, even 
when the municipality could not pay the salary, and other doctors have attended 
patients without hope df ever being paid. 

A large proportion of doctors stated that in their districts relief recipients 
received adequate medical care and hospitalization when necessary, but those 
not on relief .were not so well looked after, not tlwqugh ariy fault of the 
medical profession but because large numbers of people would/not call a doctor 
when they could not pay, except in very urgent cases. AS a result, among 
such people only emergency medical, dental and hospital care had been received. 
Drugs and dressing have been difficult to obtain when the- municipality was 
unable to provide them. Fully trained nurses have gradually disappeared from 
the drought areas for no provision was made for them. The replies were prac¬ 
tically unanimous that the people generally were not receiving dental care aside 
from "extractions. Many school children have not been receiving the necessary 
dental care, and in many cases adenoids and tonsils have been neglected- 

In reply to a question inj-espeet- to malnutrition among 'children the-large 
majority of doctors stated that they did not consider the children were suffering 
from malnutrition at present any more than in more prosperous*, days. - Mal¬ 
nutrition is caused not so much from lack' of food as from lack of the right 

"kinds of fqod. , , <' _ ___ 

Of 210 doctors replying to the questionnaire 135 -expressed' themselves as 
favourable to some form-of state medicine or health insurance. ' Only five 
expressed themselves as opposed to such a policy. The plan for a municipal 
doctor- has been of great assistance, though during the drought period many 
' doctors did not receive their salaries. Free hospitalization of tubercular 
patients in Saskatchewan was cited as an example of .what could be done when 
tile state-got behind the care of the sick. The consensus of opinion seemed to 
indicate that the municipal doctor scheme was not comprehensive enough 
and that some plan of state medicine should^be undertaken ,on a larger scale. 
There was general agreement among the doctors that the plan evolved by the 
Department of Public Health of the province of Saskatchewan, which is set 
forth in Section 111-of this report, is dealing effectively with the situation as 
an emergency measure. But- many, of. the rural doctors strongly .emphasized 
the need of a" system of state medicine or health insurance on a Dominion-wide 
scale. . , - " ■ ’ 
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The Effects of the Situation on the Morale of the People 

What effect has the economic distress and the present system of relief upon 
the morale of individuals and on community life? 

The replies to this question would indicate that something has been hap¬ 
pening to the morale of a large number of people in the western rural areas 
during the past few years as a result of the depression and drought conditions. 

It has been bad enough to see a beautiful “stand” of grain shrivelling up 
and turning-brown under the pitiless heat of day after day of cloudless sky 
and "searing winds. But add to this the effect of the dust-storms. No one who 
has not experienced one can possibly imagine the depressing and nerve- 
wracking effect of a really bad dust blizzard. Something happens to the farmer 
himself as he sees year after year black clouds of dust sweeping over his fields, 
and in some cases carrying-'away |he top soil and with it the seed he J has sown, 
or in other cases cutting down a rm burying beyond recovery the grain that has 
succeeded in surviving the draught and has begun to give some promise of a 
possible harvest. Discouragement is not confined to the farmer himself on 
account of loss of crops. Dust storms have played havoc with the homes. No 
matter how carefully and thoroughly the housewife may clean her home, nor 
how tightly she niay keep every opening closed, dust permeates every part 
hJfs t-he dwelling, covering floors, furniture, dishes, food, and clothing. These 
storms have often continued for days and while they were in progress they 
produced living conditions that were almost- unendurable, even to the most 
courageous. ' 

Can we wonder that with year after year of such experiences human 
endurance sometimes reaches its limit and something snaps? The evidence 
of the men who replied to our questionnaires is a somewhat sad commentary on 
, the devastating effect of adverse conditions on the morale both of individuals 
and of the community. 


EFFECT ON INDIVIDUAL MORALE 

With regard to this question a wide ■ variety of opinions was expressed 
but among all classes of replies there was 'rather general agreement that 
the morale of-individuals has been adversely affected. 

One doctor states: , “.The. recent economic distress has been, conducive to 
a lowering of the morale of many individuals., The character of some of them 
has deteriorated; the courage to face squarely the difficulties and the anxieties 
of the situation has greatly declined; and the tendency to accept falsfe and 
subversive ideas has increased in proportion to the want and hardship of the 
people affected.” 

As one might expect, there is a definite tendency to discouragement and 
loss of ambition on the part of a considerable number of individuals. The type 
of economy of the West leads a farmer to -expect an occasional year of little or 
no return for his labour. Even two years in'succession can be borne without 
appreciable loss of confidence. But when the condition stretches into three' 
and four and even seven and eight years, discouragement replaces hope and an 
attitude'of apathy develops. This seems to'be what has happened to a great 
many-people -under the stress, of the drought. More than one hundred replies 
t-o the questionnaires gave this as a major development ambng individuals in 
their communities. *. ■ 

Together with this attitude has come the idea of-a paternal state that 
stands ready, and is obligated to come to the aid. of those in need. A very large 
number of those who replied to the questionnaires expressed the opinion that 
the idea that the “state owes' us a living” has received a great, deal of emphasis 
during the past few years. ,< 
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One writer, jn the heart of the drought area, states: “ My experience with 
relief and its effects on the morale of the people is depressing. It has surely 
resulted in a lowering of the morale and a weakening of the sense of responsi¬ 
bility. It has tended to create in some—-many may be an apter word—the idea 
of dependence on the state as an independent body which has some magic source 
of supply of wealth.” 

,An opinion often expressed with regard to the acceptance of relief is that 
there have been noted three stages. “ First, after a desperate struggle to keep 
off relief, very reluctant application for assistance. Second, an attitude of 
passive acceptance of relief as inevitable and, finally, a tendency to demand 
all they think they should have.” 

Throughout a very great part of the affected area those who are suffering 
most are those who are not on relief. Provision is made fdr"giving the necessary 
social services to those who are on relief.' But those who have not yet applied 
to be placed on relief lists have no claim on anything for which they have not 
the money to buy, except such share as .they may receive of the voluntary relief 
contributions which have been so generously sent year after year by other more 
favoured sections of the Dominion and also from the federal relief cars sent 
out in the fall of 1937. ’ 


THE EFFECT ON YOUTH 

One of the serious features of the present situation is its effects- on youth. - 
It has been very difficult for young people to obtain employment in the smaller 
towns and villages. One correspondent writes: “Nothing can kill the ambition, 
or for that part, the capacity for employment of a young man or young woman 
quicker than a small prairie town where there is nothing to do, and little hope 
of finding employment. The average young person loses hope and veryvsoon 
finds himself on the relief list with very little desire to go out and seek employ¬ 
ment. I am thinking of actual cases which have come under my observation.’ 

Replies to the questionnaire indicate that the education of prairie young 
people is being greatly curtailed. Many young people who would pave, gone on 
with high school and university work are being denied the opportunity. Lack of 
proper clothing and funds for paying fees keep many young people from high 
school attendance. Others wj£h the ability and ambition to take a university 
course have not been able to do so on account of adverse financial conditions. 
The Saskatchewan Department of Education has done much through its corre¬ 
spondence school to provide high school work to the third year and many students 
have taken advantage of this. , . , 

" It Js-. difficult to measure the effect on the mental attitude of young people 
who hive spent seven or eight years in an atmosphere of relief. , Their sense of 
values cannot but be distorted. There seems little question that many young 
people of the drought areas of the-West are being injured m morale as well as 
in physical fibre. One man said, “My boy was five years old when the drought 
began. I am very thankful he was not fifteen years of age at the time. 

Thus there appear to be two most serious social aspects to the problem. 
First the fact-that the. young people are being denied the opportunity to obtain 
an education adequate to enable them to take their place m life m a satisfactory 
way Second, the very fact that young men and women are being thwarted, -in 
• the normal desire to marry, itself creates a serious social problem. 

„ : r f i EFFECT oVtHE CHURCH AND OTHER COMMUNITY ORGANIZATIONS 

'-'• Nearly one-half of the 425 ministers and priests replying to the question¬ 
naire stated that participation in church activities had decreased considerably. 
Many people decline to attend ;bjecause of inability to. ,supp ? id the church 
financially, others for lack of suitable clothing, or lack of means of conveyance. 



The .following is- a typical reply. “In the majority of cases the people are so 
depressed that they have no heart to attend church services. Many remain away 
because they have no way of supporting -the.-, church. Others cannot afford to 
buy' gasoline and there are very few dnv-ing: : |?brses and buggies in the country, 
with the result that in the country the attepdafite -and the interest in the work 
of the church has has been.seriously affected.” 

The past few yearg ’have' witnessed: a v yery marked decline in the work of 
the rural church in the West, 'Ihe open"'country.. l church, of course, was being 
seriously affected long before the advent of the drought. But the town and 
village church has'suffered great losses since the'onset of the depression. - Many 
formerly independent pastoral charges have been compelled for financial reasons 
to combine with other charges under the one minister, with consequent closing 
of many outlying preaching places. 

With regard to 'other, community organizations, much the same has been said. 
Lodges, women’s organizations, community' clubs,, etc., have all suffered greatly. 

While a large number of clergymen stated that the effect on such community 
organizations was less marked than on the church, yet the majority of them felt 
that they had been definitely weakened. The very fact that in the heart of the 
drought areas there has been a considerable percentage of the people move away 
has in itself had an adverse effect. The financial situation also has necessitated 
the curtailment of many of the activities of these organizations. ( 


V! THE BRIGHTER SIDE 

But while the men who-are face to face with the actual situation in the 
drought areas have presented a rather sombre picture, it must not be thought ' 
that the fine spirit of the prairie farmer has in any real sense given way to 
despair. Some correspondents called attention to other 'developments which have 
resulted from the adverse conditions. The# stated that the community spirit ] 
had improved and that community organizations of a voluntary and informal • 
type were becoming more common. ” ;v 

A considerable number, even of those who felt that there had been a decided 
let-down in individual, morale, stated that the-morale.of the community at large 
was good. It is a recognized sociological fact that it takes longerJoAcommunity 
morale to disintegrate than individual morale. Ideals and attitudes lathe mass 
may be preservedfor a considerable time -after they show signs of decaying in 
the individuals. Hence the community spirit may often achieve the' y redemption. 
of the individual'after the crisis has passed. 

Nor must it be thought that the church activities in the afflicted areas have 
declined to a vanishing point, nor that the entries during the drv years are all 
on*'the debit side, of the ledger. Quite a number of replies indicated no lack of 
interest in the work of the church and some even stated that the distressing 
experiences of the church and its people were causing the people to rally to- the 
support of the church as never before. 

- One clergyman writes, The economic shortage has tended to curtail 
activities on behalf of the church but it has made the church actually more active 
on behalf of the people and this has reacted in a rally to help and to appreciate 
the effort of the church to measure up to its responsibility. I believe the fine 
effort of the church, as seen through its remarkable work in gathering and dis- - 
tributing food and clothing from" one area to another area far distant and 'in 
need, has had a fine influence on the general attitude to the church It has 
provided a salutary example of the work of the church, merely as a social force 
when the tendency is to seriously question the place of the' church in the world’' 

. Our church here, has had less functions but 'is functioning more ’’ 

Nor must the-impression be left that the individual morale of the prairie 
dwellers is a thing, of the past—-that the fine “western spirit’-’' that one heard so 
much about a few years ago is gone. . - 
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A number of correspondents state that the long struggle has had the effect 
.of building up an esprit de corps in communities that bears a very close resem¬ 
blance to the old pioneer spirit that some of us knew in the early homestead days 
of the West. The idea was expressed by several correspondents that the morale 
of the. people in the districts longest afflicted dropped seriously during the first 
two or three years of the drought. Then later there seemed to come a recru¬ 
descence of the pioneer spirit that had carried them through the trying times 
of the early settlement of these western communities. 

A councillor for 20 years, living in one of the most devastated areas of 
Saskatchewan, expresses his faith in the spirit of the people as follows: “Yes¬ 
terday I was at an agricultural society meeting where one member, an old- 
timer, stated that he was prepared to stay with the ship till she sank. Another, 
speaker created a laugh when he said 1 If we get no more rain in the next few 
years than we have had in the-past few the ship will be a long time in sinking.’ , 
The spirit and will to carry on, and the ability to face the future with a smile 
has.been a characteristic of our people for over 50 years in this district.” 

The effect on the morale of the western people by the contribution of cars 
of foodstuffs, supplied by the Dominion Government in the fall of 1937, cannot 
be over estimated/ A very significant comment ’on the effect of this gift was 
made by the reeve of a rural municipality, who stated that he knew personally 
of some dozen or more families in, his own community who were definitely 
preparing to abandon their farms and to move to some other area, but who 
changed their minds and decided to stay when this relief came along. He said 
it made them realize that there were people in Canada who did care what 
happened To them. The reeve of another municipality made a similar report. 

While it can be seen that the conditions of-the last few years have had 
unfortunate effects upon many people, yet it takes more than hardship, how¬ 
ever severe and prolonged, to destroy real moral fibre. One clergyman, says, 
“The fact that the greatest number of our citizens are still law-abiding, still 
church-going, still charitable in the highest sense of the word shows their 
reaction to the hardships which they now itodergo.” 

One doctor summed up his opinion of the'effect of the economic distress as 
follows: “AVhy all this fuss about.the morale of the people of Saskatchewan? 
Everyone knows thatWer large areas the present condition is that'the people 
would, starve if they were not helped. They will accept help just-as willingly 
as they gave it in years-gone by when they were flush. The people of Saskat¬ 
chewan were never behind in giving when they had it to give. All changes in 
ethics and morals will no doubt be modified for the better when conditions' 
improve.” - , . 

* , - The Administration of Relief 


In approaching, the question of the administration of relief it must ever be 
kept in mind that relief in the drought areas has always been, looked upon as 
an emergency problem. When, because of the small crop and low. prices of 1931, 
it was seen that relief must be' administered on a large scale, no one ever 
thought that it would extend year after year. Only emergency plans were made 
to -meet the immediate situation. . The technique to handle the situation has 
developed as year after year relief continued as a necessity. But even yet the 
men in charge of relief are not willing to accept the idea that rural relief will 
■ be permanently necessary on the prairies. They are firm m the belief that with 
a fair amount of moisture relief can be abandoned. They are justified in this 
by the fact, as will be shown in Section VIII, that farmers go off relief just as 
soon as they receive even a partial crop. Urban relief, as our great cities well 
know, is an 'entirely different problem. . . ' . - 

In answer to the question: “ What suggestions could you make for improv¬ 
ing the administration andy distribution of relief?” there was a fairly general 
opinion (expressed that, so Jong as' direct relief is necessary the present system 
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is in the main quite satisfactory. Many made minor suggestions regarding the 
details of administration. Among the most commonly expressed opinions was 
that there should be a closer check-up of a man’s circumstances before admit¬ 
ting him to relief. It was felt that some were getting relief who were not 
entitled to it. - . . 

Out of 785 replies from clergymen,; rural municipal secretaries and doctors, 
only 33 stated that they felt that politics is being allowed to interfere with the 
administration of relief; 59 felt that the administration would be better in the 
hands of an independent commission of some kind but they had no definite 
suggestions as to how such a commission should be formed. Some felt that the 
distribution of relief should be taken out' of the hands of the councils since the 
fact of their being an elected body made them subject to influence. But about 
as many correspondents stated that the municipal councils Were the logical 
bodies to administer and distribute relief since they knew, better than anyone 
else, the people with whom they had ,to deal and the conditions which faced 
them. Evidently the success of a council in handling relief depends upon the 
personnel of that body. Thg. reply of one municipal secretary very aptly sums 
up the general impression gained from a study of the replies on this point. 
" Relief under any system has a tendency to break down the morale. It is very 
difficult to administer as it should be; In many cases it is undesirable members 
of the council that create demoralizing effects. The present system seems to me 
to be satisfactory, provided the councils wdl co-operate with the Government 
and its officials. It is, in my opinion, the best system inasmuch as it puts the 
administration in the hands of local authorities. Without that assistance the 
Government would have difficulty as they are not familiar with the individual 
applicants.” . . 

A member of the Manitoba Legislative Assembly writes as follows: 
“ Relief as now administered by the municipal body is preferable to a com¬ 
mission in that the individual councillors have a personal contact and can 
determine the need. It is also more cheaply administered.” 

A Work and Wages Policy Advocated 

Are you in favour of a program of work in ligu of direct relief? If so, 
what suggestions would you make for aSwork/'wIth wages program in lieu of 
relief? j J 

In reply to the above question there ($as a large agreement of opinion to 
the effect that if possible a “work and wages” program should be adopted in 
lieu of direct relief. In view of the fact, however, thaif-ihis survey has to do 
with relief arising -from distress in rural areas due to drought condition^ rather 
than from unemployment, it is not necessary for the purposes of this report 
that this particular phase of the problem should be discussed here. 

In all considerations of a -works program in lieu of direct relief, it must 
be remembered that farmers oh relief are not unemployed. Indeed, many of 
them are more fully employed during the present conditions than in normal 
times. ' ■- 

Dominion-Provincial Youth Training Program 

There are two groups of men in the rural areas who require special con-, 
sideration. They are the farmers’ sons who are not needed on the land and 
the young men in the towns and villages and small hamlets which dot the prairie 
provinces. These run intojfnany thousands of men and constitute one of the 
major relief problems. Many of them are young unmarried men and would 
not necessarily have to find work near home. For the past several years in the 
worst areas of the province there has been little work available. From a social 
as well as from an economic point of view it is imperative that -these young men 
should find employment.- 

I 
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Recognizing the seriousness 'of the youth problem, the Dominion Govern¬ 
ment set aside in August, 1937, the sum of one million dollars to be used as 
grants-in-aid to the various .provinces to enable them to inaugurate a scheme 
of Youth Training which would accomplish the twofold purpose of conserving 
the morale of youth and of giving them actual education and training which 
would, assist them in getting jobs. - - 

The sum was to be distributed among the provinces on condition of their 
expending dollar for dollar and of adopting a program directed towards the 
rehabilitation of their youth. The scheme was to be confined to young men 
tod women between the-ages of 18 and 30, not necessarily on relief, but in 
necessitous circumstances and registered for empldyment with the Employment 
Service of Canada. 

The program was to consist of-- .. 

(а) ,Training projects of an occupational nature devised to increase employ¬ 
ability. ’ 

(б) Short-term’ learnership courses, to provide theoretical training along- 

with employment. . 

(c) Work projects of a reconditioning or training nature to restore loss of 
morale and also conserve natural resources. 

(d) Training projects of a' physical nature to help maintain health and 
morale. 

, ’In Saskatchewan $80,000 was voted towards the program, thus providing 
for a total expenditure of $160,000, and the administration was placed under 
the Department of Education. In carrying out the- program special considera¬ 
tion was given to young people from the drought areas. In co-operation with 
the provincial university provision is being made for occupational training 
allied to agriculture for unemployed young people from farms and the rural 
districts of the province. 

For men, “short” and “winter” courses are provided at the provincial 
university in agriculture or'related subjects. The short courses include one- 
J week courses in farm machinery, especially tractors, and six-weeks courses in 
-various specialized farm subjects. The winter courses are in the general field 
of .agriculture and are for a period of about six months. 

The rural work for- "ypung women is given in special “schools” organized 
in various centres throughout the. province. The courses given are along the 
line of household economics, home craft, handicrafts and suitable-farm subjects. 
Attention is also' given to drama, community singing and physical _ training. 
Some of these courses are of short duration, a'week or ten days, while others 
last for a longer period of five or six weeks. In all, these classes have been 
given at’87 different points throughout the province. Up to D.ecember 31, 1937, 
the total registration" in these classes had been 2,209. ( 

The urban program includes classes given in various cities and large towns 
in the province both for boys and for girls. The girls' classes consist of instruc¬ 
tion in homecraft—training for specialized domestic service, dressmaking, com¬ 
mercial refresher, personal grooming and supervised recreational and physical 
training. During January there was a total enrolment in these classes of 722 
in eleven different centres. 

The instruction for boys follows along the lines of motor mechanics, 
-machine shop practice, carpentry, practical electricity, radio repair and con- 
struction7 mineralogy and forestry and diesel ’ engine operation. These classes 
last from four to four and one-half months and, like the-classes for girls, have 
succeeded in-reaching a large number of young men.- The January enrolment 
in the various centres was 1,038. 
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It may be said in general that these courses aim at increasing the immediate 
employability of the young men and women enrolled in them. Information 
received to date would seem to indicate that they are achieving their purpose 
t-o a very satisfactory degree. 

In Alberta a grant of a similar amount', viz., $80,000, was made for this 
program and much the same type of work is being carried on, also in connec¬ 
tion with the provincial university. A special phase of the program in this 
province is the employing and training of young men as assistants to the pro¬ 
vincial fire rangers. Special attention is also given to the training of unem¬ 
ployed young women in the urban centres as household workers and for 
specialized situations. 

Manitoba has voted $100,000 for this purpose and a somewhat more exten¬ 
sive program is being carried on. In addition to training courses at various 
centres throughout the province a.works program of some magnitude has been 
adopted.' This includes the establishment of forestry camps, where the men 
receive' regular wages instead of maintenance only, and, where they are given 
instruction in forestry. With a view to preparing young people for the par¬ 
ticular type of jobs which seem most likely to open up, the co-operation Of the 
Winnipeg Board of Trade, the Manufacturers’ Association, and the Retail 
Merchants’ Association was sought and readily given. 

Further details regarding this program are given in the Manitoba section 
of this report, on page 66. 

While this youth training program is an effort on the part of the Govern¬ 
ment.to help youth find its feet, yet it must be remembered that the question of 
securing permanent employment, for all who should -work is a problem of the 
first magnitude. Good crops in the West will help to solve the problem both in 
the West and in the East. But even with good crops the unemployment problem 
can only be solved by the wisest and most constructive leadership on the part -of 
our governments and by the whole-hearted co-operation of every Canadian 
citizen. 


Summary 

The study of the social effects of the crop failures of the past eight years 
leads to the following conclusions. 

1. There seems to be something about the climate and also the vast expanse’ 
of the West which engenders the spirit of opthnism. Because of this, and because 
it requires money in a large way to buy land, erect buildings, and purchase 
machinery and needed supplies, the western farmer has always utilized credit to 
a .large extent. In good years when the crop was threshed in the fall fiis first 
thought was to pay his debts. But this has been impossible during the past eight 
years and his debts have amounted to impossible figures. The hopelessness of the 
debt situation has borne heavily upon the individual farmer. As has already been 
shown, relief has come to the farmer through the Debt Adjustment Act and the 
board of review and generous reductions have been made. But the cultivated 
land of Saskatchewan still carries an average indebtedness of $15 per acre. 
The younger farmer, and those still in the prime of life may hope to see the day 
when they are free of debt. But the older men are discouraged and feel that they 
■ will never be free of the incubus of debt. The replies to-the questionnaire show 
that this burden of debt rests like a pall upon a large percentage of the farmers. 

The morale of the people has suffered to 'a certain extent because of the 
strain of the drought years and the consequent necessity of accepting relief, yet. 
there is every reason to believe that with the return of normal years the people 
will be, glad to stand on their own resources and-rebuild their shattered economic 
life. The great majority of people are honest and prefer to provide for ’them¬ 
selves and pay their debts. This has always been especially true of an agricul¬ 
tural. people. > 
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One would like to pay a tribute to the men and women who refused to' take 
relief even though in greit necessity. A doctor writes of a man who declined 
relief, stating that he would work his way back to Denmark rather than take it. 
This man wore gunny sacks around his feet in lieu of shoes when doing his chores 
in order that he could buy shoes for his children that they might attend school. 
• Another doctor tells of a woman requiring a special post-operative diet including 
plenty of milk. The milk was arranged for but she refused to take it in order 
to give it to her children. A minister writes of a widow in a Saskatchewan village 
-who boasts “Fve raised twelve children and I have never taken a cent of relief.” 

“ 2. This survey of the administration" of rural relief in the three Prairie 

Provinces leads to the conclusion, in accord with the great majority of. the replies 
received to the questionnaire, that the present system of working through the 
■ rural municipal councils is quite satisfactory. Any other method would add 
greatly to the expense of administration. It is well however, that wherever 
possible the municipalitiy should bear a percentage of the costs of relief. The 
treasury of the municipality is nearer home than that of the provincial or federal 
capitals and it is quite natural that the member s of the municipal councils would 
If carefully guard their own treasuries. 

3. The people of Canada have a right to know that the mem who are 
responsible for the administration of relief in each of these provinces are men 
of (character and ability and that this important and difficult work is being 
handled wisely and efficiently. One cannot come in-contact with these three men,- 
Mr.- A. McNamara, Deputy Minister of Public Works and Supervisor of Relief- 
for Manitoba*. Mr.' W. W. Dawson, Director of’Relief for Saskatchewan and 
Mr. A. A. MacKenzie, Commissioner of Relief for Alberta, without realizing 
their keen interest in the .problem with which fhey are dealing. 

4, Too much cannot be said in praise of the heroic work of the hundreds of 
clergy and priests in the country districts of these Prairie .Provinces who have 
been attempting the almost impossible task-year after year of ministering to two 
or three different charges, often conducting four or even five services each Sunday 
in order jhat as many people as possible may .be reached by the ministrations of 

.the church. Many have undermined their health, exhausted all of what meagre 
savings they- may have had and suffered the severest privations, but they have 
stayed with -their jobs in the face of the most discouraging conditions the West 
' has' ever faced. The people of the West will not soon forget the ministrations of 
the'church- as represented by these stalwart missionaries. 

The same may be said of "the rural doctors, *who at all times of the day and 
night and in all kinds of weather have driven long miles to bring'their healing 
art to the sick ’-With Incomes reduced to a minimum they have nevertheless 
followed the fine traditions of their profession and are ever ready to-respond to 
the call of suffering. . - ,, 

Another class of men to whom special reference should be made are the 
secretary-treasurers of the rural municipalities. These men occupy positions of 
great responsibility. They are to the municipal council what the general manager 
is to the board of directors of a large corporation. A wise and efficient secretary- 
treasurer is a most valuable man in the municipality and by careful management 
may save thousands of . dollars annually for the rural taxpayer. Many men of 
character and training are to be found among this group. They deserve generous 
remuneration. The conditions of the last few years have added immensely to 
their responsibilities. Working day and night these men have tried to meet the 
situation and have rendered a fine service, especially in regard to direct relief 
and agricultural aid. » 




Section VII 


FORCES AT WORK MAKING FOR STABILITY IN SASKATCHEWAN 

It should be noted that our governments, both Dominion and provincial, 
have not been satisfied simply to give direct relief and agricultural aid to the 
many'thousands of farmers who are suffering from the-chop failures of the past 
years. Constructive plans and long-range policies have been developed which 
have for their object the rehabilitation of the drought, and soil-drifting areas 
of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. 

A notable program' of far-reaching importance is at present being carried 
on by the authority of the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Act. The writer of this 
report has been so deeply impressed with the value of this work that he- invited 
the secretary of the advisory committee, Mr. W. L. Jacobson, to prepare a. 
memorandum setting forth the policy and program which is being followed. 
Mr. Jacobson very kindly undertook this responsibility. The memorandum 
sets forth in such a clear and consise fashion the work which is being carried on 
under the act that it was decided to include the memorandum in full in this 
report. 


The Praieie Farm Rehabilitation Act 

The Prairie Farm _ Rehabilitation Act was-passed by the Parliament of 
Canada in April, 1935, to provide for the rehabilitation of. the drought and soil¬ 
drifting areas in the open plains of the provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta.. 

The Act as first passed provided for an . appropriation of $750,000 to be 
expended during the fiscal year 1935-36 and a sum not to exceed $1,000,000 a 
year for the four succeeding years. The Act, also provided for the appointment, 
by Order in Council, of an advisory committee to advise the federal Minister 
of Agriculture^n the administration of the Act. 

An essential feature of the work outlined under the original Act was to 
provide assistance and encouragement on a self-help basis in rehabilitating 
individual farmers, including assistance in the conservation of surface water 
supplies for household, stock-watering and irrigation, re-grassing, tree planting, 
reclamation of land damaged by soil drifting, and assistance in soil-drift control 
largely througbrloeal agricultural improvement associations organized from the 
various Dominion Experimental Stations in the open-plains area. Assistance 
was also provided under the Act to the universities of the provinces in con¬ 
tinuing and extending soil surveys and for an economic survey in co-operation 
with the provincial governments. 

In 1937 the scope of the Act was extended by amendment to provide for 
rehabilitation on a community basis, including the establishment of community 
pastures,. reserve pastures, and combinations of irrigation and pasture, in the 
open-plains area where the soil and climate have been found by experience and 
survey to be unsuited, for grain farming. The Act at that time was amended 
to make it possible for Parliament to vote more than $1,000,000 a year and to 
provide for the appointment of more than one advisory committee. 

The amount of $2,000,000 was voted for the fiscal year 1937-38 on the' 
understanding that approximately $1,000,000 would be expended for the purpose 
outlined m the 'original Act and that the additional $1,000,000 voted would be 
expended for rehabilitation of communities rather than individuals by taking 
non-arable areas out of grain and establishing community and reserve pastures. 

94 
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The administration of the Act is vested in the federal Minister of Agricul¬ 
ture, who is assisted by the following advisory committees:— 

The Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Advisory Committee. —Dr. G. S- H. 
Barton (chairman), Deputy Minister ,of Agriculture, Ottawa; Dr. E. S. Archi¬ 
bald, Director, Experimental Farms, Ottawa ; R. A. Olmsted,. Legal Adviser, 
Department of Agriculture, Ottawa. 

Advisory Committee on LandVtilization. —Dr. E. S. Archibald (chairman), 
Director, Experimental Farms, Ottawa; John Vallance, Regina; W. L. Jacobson 
(secretary), Regina; 0. S. Longman, Edmonton (Government of Alberta); 
J. Ellis, University of Manitoba, Winnipeg; Dr- F. H. Auld, Regina (Govern¬ 
ment of. Saskatchewan); R. M. Han-ham., AA'oodrow, Sask.; Paul Far-nalls, 
Halkirk, Alta,; J. A. Ross, Melita, Man.; AY. G. Yule, Regina (Canadian 
Bankers’ Asscn.); J, D. Guild, AA’innipeg (Qanaclian National Railways); 

A. Newman, Calgary (Canadian Pacific Railways); 0. H. Freer, AVinnipeg 
(Mortgage Loans Asscn.); A. E. Joslvn, AAfinnipeg (Hudson’s Bav Company). 

& 

Advisory Committee on Water Development. —John Vallance (chairman), 
Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Office, Ptegina; AV. L. Jacobson (secretary), Regina; 

B. Russell, Regina; L. C. Charlesworth, Edmonton (Government of Alberta); 

C. J. McGavin, Regina (Government of Saskatchewan); B. B. Hogarth, AA r in- 

nipeg (Government of Manitoba). ; 

Supervising Cultural Work. —Dr. E. S. Archibald. 

Committee on Soil and Soil Drifting— E. S. Hopkins (chairman), Dominion 
Department of Agriculture; M. J. Tinline, D. LDoughty, AA r . S. Chepil, N. M. 
Ross, T. Stevenson, AA\ ,H. Fairfield, A. E. Palmer, L. B. Thomson, H. L. 
Seamans, Nelson Young. .Provincial Departments of Agriculture: 0. S. Long¬ 
man, S. H. Vigor, J. H. Ellis. Colleges of Agriculture: J. Mitchell, J. H. Ellis, 
G. L. Shanks, AA r m. Allan, E. A. Hardy, F. A. AVyatt, K. AA 7 . Neatby, J. Mac¬ 
Gregor Smith. Other Organization: J. Patterson- (Dominion Meteorological 
Services), T. J. Harrison (Board of Grain Commissioners), J. D. Guild (Cana¬ 
dian National Railways!, F. A\ r . Reinoeh! (Colonization Finance Corporation 
of Canada, Ltd.). - > 

Detailed supervision .of the Prairie Farm'Rehabilitation work in the last 
three seasons has been largely performed by the Dominion Experimental Farms. 
AVith the extension of the program, however, the work has become too heavy to 
carry on under the Experimental Farms alone, and has been reorganized, with 
Mr. George Spence as Director of Rehabilitation. Under- him, Mr. J. Vallanc'e 
continues as Superintendent of AA'ater Development, and Mr. 0. H. Freer lias 
been appointed as Superintendent of Land Utilization, which includesthe estab¬ 
lishment of pasturage on lands withdrawn from cultivation. Purely soil reclama¬ 
tion work, including soil drift control, tree planting, regrassing and other work 
pertaining to cultural practices, will remain in charge of the Experimental Farms. 

The open plains area of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and. Alberta is part of the 
great plains of the North American continent which.extend from Mexico in the 
south to a point some 260 miles north of the international border on the boundary 
line between Saskatchewan and Alberta. Agriculture in the great plains area is 
to a large extent a ceaseless struggle against drought and since first settled the 
area has suffered three major drought periods, including one in the 60’s and one 
in thei90’s of the past century and the more recent drought period from 1929-37. 
In Canada, the open plains area comprises about 60,000,000 acres in the three 
Prairie Provinces and may be roughly described by a line drawn from a point 
on the international border between the United States and Canada, south of the 
town of Morden in Manitoba, in a northwesterly direction to the town of Lloyd- 
minster on the Saskatchevan-Alberta border. From this point, the line extends 
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in a southwesterly direction to the town of Cochrane, just west of Calgary, thence 
southward to the international boundary line where Alberta and British Columbia 
meet. Map No. 17 shows the^area to which all Prairie Farm Rehabilitation 
activities are confined. This boundary is based largely, on municipal lines but 
follows as far as possible natural boundaries such as lakes and rivers. This map 
shows the outside limit of the open plains area and in places includes some park 
land. The boundary line therefore includes areas not so seriously affected' by 
drought. . 

About 25 per cent of the total area seriously affected by drought is consid¬ 
ered non-arable owing to poor soil and unfavourable climatic conditions. These 
non-arable areas, which are quite widely distributed over the open plains, vary 
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from lands where a few individuals. are able to make a living to lands where 
settlers should not be encouraged to remain.” The Prairie Farm Rehabilitation 
program therefore involves two main divisions including (1) the problem per¬ 
taining to non-arable lands •in' sb-called marginal areas which are to be taken 


out of gram growing and where community pastures are to.be established, and 
(2) the larger areas of'better lands where conditions are more favourable for 
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COMMUNITY AND RESERVE PASTURES 

The advisory committee on land utilization was appointed to advise the 
minister with respect to the policy in dealing with the non-arable areas under 
the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation program involving the withdrawal of these 
lands from cultivation, removal of settlers to better lands, regressing, water 
development and the establishment of community or reserve pastures. 

The main features of the procedure provide that the provincial government 
involved is, to assume the responsibility for selection of areas of non-arable lands 
for use as community pastures and reserve pastures and to make recommendations 
to the Dominion Government. The procedure also provides that .the provincial 
Government enter into agreement with the Dominion Government to place con- 















trol of any lands involved with the Dominion to ensure permanence and to avoid 
any possibility of resettlement in the-evqnt of wetter years returning. 

• During-1937, 16 community pastures (Map XVIII) were established in the 
drought area of Saskatchewan, varying in size from approximately 6,000 acres to 
25,000 acres each, and involving a total area of some 180,000 acres. In addition, 
some 30 community pastures were investigated during 1937 in Saskatchewan 
involving approximately 400;000 acres of'land., The Saskatchewan Government 


also submitted for investigation five special areas involving 1,350,000 acres 
ujhere it is proposed to establish reserve pastures for the purpose of not only 
withdrawing the lands from cultivation but also from.grazing, to provide reserves' 
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of feed and grass for the drier years and finally to inaugurate a large-scale range 
improvement-program. The removal of these areas from grain growing and the 
establishment of community pastures are considered of fundamental importance 
in improving the agricultural set-up of the open plains area, not only in reducing 
relief expenditures for individuals located in these areas which are too low in 
production because of soil and climatic conditions to sustain the population, but 
also in using these lands for the only purpose ror which they are suited. 

In utilizing pasture areas being established, the Minister of Agriculture 
suggested, at a conference held in Regina, May 6, 1937, for the purpose of 
organizing the. land utilization work under the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation pro¬ 
gram, that these lands be made breeding areas for the production of calves and 
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■feeders rather than finished cattle. 'The breeding of a uniform and suitable type 
cu\cat-tle would be necessary to make this successful and to meet the demands 
of the Old Country market. The plan as <ju£ly$d by the minister not only 
provides for the use of non-arable lands in t^"|^en plains being taken out of 
grain production and used for the establishmentiof pastures, but also provides 
for the utilization of feed produced in Eastern Canada, in preparing these cgttle 
on eastern farms for finishing in .the Old Couritryf-'~'Cattle bred in Western^ 
Canada are-favoured in the Old Country because they areh'ealfhier and it has 
been found-that cattle do better when moved from the western-plains tQ^ Eastern 
Canada and then to. the Old Country. 

WATER DEVELOPMENT 

Substantial progress has been made in the phase of the rehabilitation pro¬ 
gram devoted to the conservation of surface water for domestic arid ktockwatering 
purposes and for irrigation where feasible. This work includes twb.main classes 
speh as community projects either for stockwatering or irrigation and individual 
projects including dugouts, stockwatering dams and small irrigation schemes. 
(Maps XIX and XX.) Construction of the community projects is administered 
directly from the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation office .in'Regina while the smaller 
projects are administered through the water rights office of each province. 

Since the work started in 1935, eight community projects have been con¬ 
structed in Manitoba, all for stockwatering and domestic use. Some 10 storage 
reservoirs have been constructed or are under construction in Saskatchewan for 
irrigation purposes in addition to some 27 community stockwatering dams. The 
total estimated storage capacity of all community projects completed or under 
construction in Saskatchewan is estimated at 127,614 acre feet and the 10 irri¬ 
gation reservoirs, it is estimated, will-provide water for nearly 50,000 acres of 
land. - 

.Some 10 irrigation projects have been completed, repaired or are under con¬ 
struction in Alberta involving a total of 43,535 acres of land*. Community stock¬ 
watering dams constructed in Alberta include somev26 projects in the Special 
Municipal Areas completed during 1936-37.and 1937-38 at a total cost of $20,642. 

Since the program was inaugurated in 1935^.nd up to the end of the present 
fiscal year, the total estimated expenditure for large water development pro¬ 
jects in Manitoba is $27,681, $368,933 in Saskatchewan and $168,140. in Alberta. 

The possibilities of utilizing surface water, particularly for irrigation, are 
greater in Alberta than in either. Saskatchewan or Manitoba owing to the close 
proximity of Alberta to the eastern watershed of the Rocky mountains and the 
opportunity for diverting, at a reasonable cost water from the several rivers 
which flow through the foothills. Large irrigation works were in existence, 
however, before the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation program -was inaugurated in 
1935. Prior to that date it had been estimated that from $50,000,000' to 
$60,000,000 had been expended in constructing irrigation works in Alberta to 
irrigate over 1,000,000 acres of land. To date alaout half of this area has been 
developed and these irrigated lands have proved an important and vital stabiliz¬ 
ing factor during periods of drought even though large irrigation- development 
in Alberta has suffered through oyer-development during the earlier years of 
settlement owing to the long wait for 'settlers. Much of the work deteriorated 
-beyond repair without ever being used.- One large project was constructed on 
the fringe of the low. rainfall area and later years proved that the rainfall 
was' sufficient to. dry farm quite successfully without irrigation. This project 
involved an area of some 217,000 acres of irrigated land where water- is now 
being used only to a limited extent. 

The economic and agricultural value,of the large irrigation projects located 
out in the open plains area of southern Alberta has been dernonstrated particu¬ 
larly during the past seven or eight years. The fact that less than $800,000 
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land that is actually irrigated. Moreover, the expenditure of public moneys 
for feed and fodder relief during periods of dry years can, it is believed, be most 
. effectively reduced by the development of projects to utilize to the fullest 
possible extent all available water supplies in the open plains area. The 
advisory committee have not, however, approved expenditures of public funds" 
for The construction of very large irrigation schemes that have' been proposed 
owing to high costs. While the cost of constructing necessary, works for the 
smaller community irrigation . projects is considered properly chargeable to 
public funds, where there is evidence of community benefit, it is recognized 
that the cost of maintenance and operation for any project so constructed must- 
be- paid for out of production from the lands irrigated. The development of 
irrigation .under the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation program is being confined to 
the relatively smaller projects. Any project which does not pass this tes\- has 
not been recommended, such as the projected North Saskatchewan irrigation 
project,'involving "a possible' area of-, over 1,400,000 acres and entailing 
•the - construction of a canal extending from the foothills in Alberta, across 
central Alberta into, central Saskatchewan. There are, however, extensive areas 
in southern Alberta where.it is considered economically feasible to undertake 
additional irrigation ^development on a community scale owing chiefly to the 
relatively low cost of diverting water and the close proximity -of the lands to 
• be irrigated to the water supply. 

So far, irrigation development under the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation pro-, 
gram in Alberta has been confined largely to the extension and repair of existing 
projects; including the Eastern Irrigation District where Prairie Farm Rehabili¬ 
tation Act'funds have been expended to the'extent • of $22,400, making some 
14,000 acres of additional land irrigable. An additional $50,000 is being 
expended.on thisJRolling Hills section of the Eastern Irrigation D-istriet where 
some 30,000 acres of virgin land will be made irrigable. During 1936 and 1937, 
$80,000 was expended for repair of the Canada Land and Irrigation Company 
project where some 250 farmers are irrigating over 34,200 acres of land. Other 
' projects in Alberta include the expenditure of $3,000 in repairing-the works of 
‘the Mountain View project involving some 3,600 acres of irrigable land, and 
the drilling of an exploratory gas well on the Red Deer river near Atlee, 
Alberta, for the purpose of determining the possibility of finding gas' for use in 
pumping water from the Red Deer river for irrigation purposes. Atlee is 
located in what is considered the driest portion of the open plains area and 
where feed production is^a serious problem; The well has not been completed. 

Irrigation development in Saskatchewan is cqnfined entirely to new pro¬ 
jects and, the principal'development''has so far .been confined-to the Cypress 
Hills area in the southwest of th^province and the Souris and Moose Mountain 
rivers in the southeast. The--'Cypress Lake reservoir now' under construction 
is considered the key to development of the Frenchman riVer and Battle creek 
for irrigation purposes jrf' the southwest. This reservoir when completed will 
have a storage capacity of 70,000 acre-feet and is to be used for storing water 
. from the Frenchman''river and its tributaries and also Battle creek for irriga¬ 
tion purposes in .these two drainage basins. Projects so far completed to utilize 
water from the'Cypress Lake storage are the Eastend and Val Marie projects 
involving a,..total area of over 9,000 acres when fully developed. The Cypress 
Lake storage project v-'hen completed will provide water, it is estimated, for 
over 20,000 acres of land, including approximately 10,000 on the Frenchman 
river and 10,000 on Battle creek. 

While 1,215,000 acres of land are irrigable in Saskatchewan so far as 
engineering feasibility and water supply are concerned, over 925,000 acres of 
this could not be.irrigated without the construction of very costly works. The 
most than can be economically irrigated in Saskatchewan is estimated at 
100,000 acres'so far as'the construction of community' projects is' concerned. 



In addition, approximately 150,000 acres may be irrigated by the development 
of individual schemes, making a potential maximum of 250,000 acres of 
irrigable land in the province. This area is not large compared to the potential 
irrigable area in Alberta, where, mountain streams provide more 'abundant 
water supplies and where topographical conditions afford more opportunity for 
diverting w'ater economically. The full development. and utilization of the 



quarter of a million acres of irrigated land in Saskatchewan would, however, 
play an important part in providing feed for use in conjunction with community 
pastures being established and in permanently rehabilitating the areas hardest 
hit by drought. \ ,, , / , . . ,. 

Largely because of the relatively high rainfall thdre has been no irrigation 
development of any consequence in\ Manitoba. / 
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SMALL WATER DEVELOPMENT PROJECTS 

A phase of the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation program that has received wide¬ 
spread attention and support is the assistance being provided to individual 
farmers and ranchers in conserving surface water supplies for domestic and 
stockwatering and irrigation purposes. Since the work was started in 1935 and 
up to January 15, 1938, over 11,000 applications have been received from the 
three provinces including 1,800 from Manitoba, over 7,100 from Saskatchewan 
and nearly 2,500 from Alberta. Nearly 5,500 have been authorized or approved 
for construction and. 4,285 completed or reported completed, including 2,541 
dug-outs, 1,414 stockwatering dams and-330 individual irrigation projects. 
(Maps XXI and XXII.) 






Ill 



While the conservation of moisture for crop production through cultivation, 
as compared to the conservation of surface water, is of major importance in the 
open plains area, it is a fact nevertheless that the full development of surface 
•water resources is fundamental in the rehabilitation of agriculture throughout 
the drought area, not only to provide water for household use and stock through¬ 
out- the farming and grazing areas but also to grow vegetables during the drier 
years and to grow feed to supplement dry land crops during periods of drought. 

In addition to engineering services, financial assistance is provided under the 
Act to individuals in constructing dugouts, stockwatering dams and small irri¬ 
gation projects. For dugouts, assistance is based on 4-\- cents a cubic yard for 
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earth excavated up to a maximum of $75 and for dams, assistance is based on 
44 cents a cubic yard for earth excavated plus 25 cents a cubic yard for rock- ' 
work and 100 per 1 cent cost of materials up to a maximum of $150 for all three 
items in the case of a stockwatering dam and $350 for individual irrigation 
projects. 

During the fiscal year 1937-38, the total that will be paid in direct financial ; 
assistance for. this w,ork is estimated at $200,000, including $39,000 for Manitoba, 
over $128,000 for Saskatchewan and less than $33,000 for Alberta. The total 
paid out during the fiscal year 1935-36 was only $4,790 and during the fiscal 
year 1936-37, financial assistance for this work anfounted to $85,000. 

RECLAMATION WORK ON THE ARABLE LANDS OF THE OPEN PLAINS 

AVhile the work of the advisory committee on land utilization is confined to 
the portion of the open plains area unsuitable, because of soil and climatic con¬ 
ditions, for grain growing and estimated at approximately 25 per cent of the 
60,000,000 acres affected b) r drought, all reclamation work in connection with 
the arable areas is carried on largely through the Dominion Experimental Farms, 
including district experiment sub-stations, reclamation stations, agricultural 
improvement associations, regrassing, tree planting, cereal production, soil investi¬ 
gation and seed supplies. Other activities include entomological surveys, aerial 
surveys and economic surveys. 

District Experiment Sub-stations. —Forty-three district experiment sub¬ 
stations have been established in the three- provinces where special problems 
exist. These, stations are devoted to demonstrational and experimental work in 
the'production of crops in areas affected by drought and soil drifting. For the 
most part they consist of one section of land and are privately-owned grain farms 
operated by the owner under direction and supervision of the Dominion Experi¬ 
mental Farms. 

Agricultural Improvement Associations .—In addition to the establishment 
of district experiment sub-stations throughout the low-rainfall area in the three 
provinces, the rehabilitation program provides for the„efganization of agricultural 
improvement associations where individual farmers .and ranchers voluntarily 
organize for community activity in controlling soil drifting. The introduction 
of summer-fallow in 1885 and Marquis wheat in 1912 were two major factor&Jm 
making the Canadian prairies one of the important wheat producing areas in ' 
the world. The more recent introduction of dmproved cultural practices including ‘ 
strip farming and trash cover are considered equally important in controlling 
the evil of soil drifting^ Serious damage-has already been idone in many areas 
by soil drifting or tnnd erosion even though the potentially productive power 
of the area has not been greatly reduced. .Soil drift control (is vitally important, 
however, in establishing a permanent agriculture on the open plains. To date, 
100 agricultural improvement associations have-been established in 'the three 
provinces, including 12 in Manitoba, 65 in Saskatchewan, and 23 in Alberta. 

Another activity being carried on through the Dominion Experimental . 
Farms includes reclamation stations established for the purpose of reclaiming 
wind-eroded soil for agricultural use or re-establishing suitable srrass cover on 
land which has been severely damaged by drought and soil drifting and has 
become a menace to adjacent arable lands. This work is essentially experimental 
and so far stations have been established at Melita in Manitoba and at Mortlach 
and Cadillac in Saskatchewan. ! 

Regrassing is an important part of the rehabilitation work "and over 32 
stations have been..established, including 18, in Alberta and ! 14 in Saskatchewan. 
These stations art experimental and demonstrational wh^re the best methods 
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■ Tree planting under the rehabilitation program is carried on by the Experi¬ 
mental Farms Service and in addition to the free distribution of tree seedlings to 
farmers throughout the Prairie Provinces from the Forest Nursery Stations at 
Indian Head and Sutherland, Saskatchewan, which has been carried on for a 
number of years, the rehabilitation program provides trees together with super¬ 
visory and financial assistance in tree planting to district experiment sub-stations, 
agricultural improvement associations and field crop shelter belt associations. 
Contrary to the somewhat common belief, tree planting work is not being done 
with any hope of modifying the climate or rainfall since trees after all are the 
effect and not the cause of rainfall. Trees nevertheless arc important in provid¬ 
ing shelter for the home and for beautification and provide as well, effective 
means for protecting gardens from the hot winds of summer and act as snow traps 
during the winter. In addition, the value and possibility of trees as a means of 
checking wind erosion is being determined. Five associations of farmers are 
carrying on large scale planting of caragana shelter belts where the field value- 
of trees is being determined on a large scale. 

Large scale soil moisture conservation is being fully investigated by the 
Experimental Farms Service in connection with the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation 
program. This includes study of contouring, terracing and furrowing, to deter¬ 
mine the value of such work in conserving moisture for crop production. A new 
feature of this work is the use of snow-ploughs to create artificial drifts or snow 
banks on cultivated fields not only to prevent, the snow from blowing off but also 
to catch as much snow as possible where it may be most .useful in adding to the 
moisture content of the soil. 

In addition to the field cultural work, a fully equipped soils laboratory has 
been established at the Swift Current Experimental Station as part of the rehabili¬ 
tation program for the purpose of continuing investigations of soil moisture and 
soil drifting in the drought area of the three Prairie Provinces. The effective 
utilization of the limited moisture supply normally received^ the major economic 
problem so far as agriculture on the western plains is concerned, but in addition 
to field work the approach to this major problem through fundamental research 
is important in finding methods of cultural practice whereby the moisture received 
may be utilized as efficiently as possible in producing crops. 

i SOIL SURVEY 

Under the 'Prairie Farm Rehabilitation program, soil survey work which 
has been conducted for a number of years in each of'the Prairie Provinces under 
the direction of the Provincial-Universities, has been continued and extended.-' 
This work, in addition to being of fundamental value in soil research, is particu¬ 
larly useful in the formulation of land utilization policies and for the guidance 
of farmers and prospective settlers. 

ECONOMIC SURVEY 

A new study of its kind so far as Canada is concerned is'the economic survey, 
including study of land utilization in Saskatchewan, and Alberta', which is being 
conducted as part of the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation, program by the Economics 
Branch of the Department of Agriculture in co-operation with the Department 
of Farm Management of the University of Saskatchewan and the provincial 
Department of Agriculture in Alberta. 

AERIAL SURVEY 

The services of the Department of National Defence were enlisted in the 
fight against drought in the making of aerial surveys. During 1937 approx¬ 
imately 7,000,000 acres were covered by aerial survey in Alberta including most 
of the area controlled by the Special Municipal Areas Board of Alberta and in 
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addition a large.-part of southern Saskatchewan 1 and part of southwestern Mani¬ 
toba'were, surveyed from the air. These aerial surveys are used more particularly 
in locating possible water storage sites for irrigation purposes and for stock- 
watering and in addition are being used in conjunction with the economic survey. 
This type .of survey is exceedingly rapid and it is expected that through- the use 
of this modern method, surveys in connection with various phases of Prairie 
Farm Rehabilitation will be greatly speeded up and cost greatly reduced. 


summary 

The .work being d5ne under the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation program is, 
strictly speaking, the responsibility of the provinces, particularly since ttie • 
natural resources, including lands and surface water, were transferred from 
Dominion control to Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta. The problems aris¬ 
ing out of drought however, in the open plains area of these three provinces', are 
q£. such magnitude that the solution of .these problems must’ of necessity be 
worked out on a national scale. At the shine time the Dominion Government is, 
so far as the expenditure of federal funds is involved,..directly concerned inT 
alleviating conditions of drought to the greatest possible degree and .thereby.*’ 
reducing and if possible entirely eliminating the necessity of expending public 
funds for relief in the drought area. 

During the past 30 years, the three Prairie Provinces have produced, it is 
estimated, eight billion bushels of wheat, estimated at a total value of ten billion 
dollars. There is moreover, no reason to doubt the ability of this area to repeat 
this performance during the next 30 years or less. This enormou’s volume of new 
wealth produced from the open plains in the past, has contributed greatly to the 
economic life of Canada as a whole. Aside therefore from any responsibility as 
between the Dominion and provincial Governments, it may be considered sound 
business on the part of the Dominion Government to give leadership and financial 
assistance in establishing a more secure and self-sustaining agriculture on the 
prairies. There is no reason to doubt that years of more abundant rainfall will 
return sooner or later and it might be accepted as a certainty that drought such 
as has occurred in the past will recur. A danger to be considered is that with 
the return of rainfall, need of rehabilitation may be,forgotten, particularly since 
the object of the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation program in establishing a more 
secure agriculture and providing against the dry years can be best achieved during 
years of more favourable rainfall. It is fo-r this reason chiefly that rehabilitation 
work needs to be carried on continuously. ■ 

An important factor contributing to results so far achieved under the Prairie 
F^rrh Rehabilitation program is the active public support received. This support 
is not only important in that it reflects an earnest desire on the part‘.o"f-afli L con~ 
cerned to establish a more secure livelihood on the open plains and their belief 
that this can be done, but it also is important in that, general public support is 
necessary for success because of'the wide spread and general nature of the work. 

While very definite results have been achieved in practically all lines of 
activities under way, much of the work so far has of necessity been of a pre¬ 
liminary nature and it is only within the last year that a more ‘definite working 
policy has been evolved. 

‘ While three quarters of a million dollars was voted for the fiscal year 1935-36, 
only $342,424.01 was expended. During the fiscal year 1936-37, a total- of 
$629,798.61 was expended of the million dollars voted. A larger portion of the 
vote has been expended during the present fiscal year since it is estimated that 
out of the two million appropriated, $1,775,000 will be expended, and with the 
preliminary surveys and studies that have been made, it is estimated that upwards 
to four million dollars-may be effectively expended during the coming fiscal year. 


Ah. 



■ By act of the provincial legislature of Saskatchewan of 1935 the Land 
Utilization Board was brought into being. The board consists of five members: 
the Deputy Minister of Agriculture, Dr. F. H. Auld, chairman; the Deputy 
Minister of Natural Besources, Mr. J. R. Hill; the Deputy Minister of Muni¬ 
cipal Affairs, Mr. J. ,J_. Smith; a commissioner of thelocal government board, 
Mr. J. N. Bayne; and Dr. Wiliiam Allen of the University of Saskatchewan. 

The land utilization board is the legal agency to handle the land for the 
work being done under the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Act. 

• , ", . 1M-.R.A. RECLAMATI ON WORK—CADILLAC, SASKATCHEWAN". 



The efforts of the land utilization board of this province are directed towards 
the withdrawal from agricultural use of lands which are better adapted for'graz¬ 
ing purposes. There has been sonic abandonment of the least productive land, 
and governmental -agencies, both municipal and .provincial, are now wdrking 
towards a centralized control oLiax-delinquenf lands which are no longer being 
farmed blit are in the" process of being restore d to the public domain through tax 
forfeiture and. other legislation. This-trend will be facilitated by recent amend¬ 
ments to the .Land Utilization Act which give the board authority to accept tlye 
assignment of tax sale certificates from■ a municipality and take”the necessary 
proceedings to acquire title to land which is unsuitable for agricultural purposes. 
The board may also accept a transfer of title to lands which are unsuitable for 
agricultural ‘purposes. Where the' tax sale certificates are transferred to the 
board or where a municipality agrees by resolution to transfer to the land 
utilization board title to land of this kind when obtained, the registrar will issue 
title without payment‘of fees and ail arrears of taxes will be cancelled. 
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• The amendment to the Act also provides'that, with "tire approval 1 .of the. 
Lieutenant G.overnor in Council, -the board may appropriate any land where 
that action is deemed necessary for the purpose of carrying out any land utiliza¬ 
tion scheme. If a dispute arises concerning the amount of compensation for the 
parties entitled to same, provision is made for the matter to be referred to 
arbitration. 

Northern Settlers' Re-establishment Branch 1 

This, branch of the Department of Municipal Affairs was set up ,on 
September 1, 1935, to assist, the large number of settlers, who had moved to 
northern Saskatchewan from the southern dried-out areas after 1929, in re¬ 
establishing themselves. At the same time the branch took over all the 1931 . 
provincial loan settlers, the 1932, 1933 and 1934 relief loan settlers, the 1934 
Mennonite settlers, and all the 100 per cent direct relief cases formerly admin¬ 
istered by the Northern Areas Branch of the Bureau of Labour and Public 
Welfare. The number of families taken over was as follows:— 


1931, 32, 33', 34, and Mennonite settlers.-. .... 963 

Other Relief Cases... ...4,806 


, The movement of settlers from the south alone created a serious problem 
for the Government as an examination of the census figures shows an astounding 
increase in population. " It is found that in the five northern federal constituencies 
of The Battlefords, North Battleford, Prince Albert, Melfort, and Mackenzie 
(whiclrarea fairly closely corresponds with the field covered by,this branch), 
the increase in population from 1931 to 1936 was 20-32 per cent when the increase - 
for the whole province' for the corresponding period was less than 1 per cent; 
and that the increase for the 15-year period, 1921 to 1936 was approximately 
50'per cent. The 1936 census further shows that considerably more than one- 
fourth of the whole population lives in.these five constituencies and this popula¬ 
tion with the exception of two small cities and a few towns is entirely rural. It^ 
is interesting to note also that since then there has been a further trek north 
during 1936 and 1937. 

' It is obvious that since only a small part of this territory had been developed 
or partly developed at the time of the influx, the land could not be expected to 
.support such an increase in population without some outside aid. Therefore, 
the objectives of the branch have, been concentrated to the end of making the 
settlers'* self-supporting as soon: as possible by helping-to develop and exploit ' 
new territory; and at the same time make that territory revenue producing. In ■ 
statement this may seem simple but the work involved has many ramifications 
since the settlers came from alMvalks of life, a large number being without farm¬ 
ing equipment, all without means' of'Support, and the available settlement lands 
adapted to different agricultural pursuits. All this, therefore, from a coloniza¬ 
tion point of view, not forgetting the high standard of living to which these 
people were accustomed, created a problem entirely different from any in the , 
past. It necessitated the giving,- of individual attention to all settlers, and this 
principle of close supervision determined the set-up of the .branch.' Besides this 
also, some settlers have had to be moved from lands which have been found 
unproductive and in other cases some lands required to be drained. 

Reorganization of the branch took place on April -19, 1937, with G. J. Matte 
as commissioner. At present the field staff consists of 29 district inspectors. , 
2 location officers or'camp foremen, 2 drainage engineers, 2 chief inspectors, and 
a general supervisor. Besides this, an adequate office staff is employed in Regina 
which varies in number as the work is seasonal. Changes in policy have been 
made and in practice it will appear that they have been progressive. Granting 
advances on loans based on the merits and circumstances of the settler, and 

- ’•Information furnished by' courtesy of G. J. Matte,. Commissioner, Northern Settlers’ 
Re-establishment Branch, Regina. 




dealingjsith each individual case on his home place as much as possible has 
very satisfactory as the psychological effect is that it has placed the 
onus on the settler himself. For example, as a general-rule advances for work 
stock and machinery are not made until a reasonable amount of clearing of land 
has been done. Then, assistance in breaking is also given up to a certain acreage, 
depending on the needs of the settler, and the settler is required, as much as 
possible, to make his ovvn arrangements for this breaking, always dependent,jof 
course, on the approval of the inspector. The branch merely does the financing 
and guiding. This samejprinciple is also followed in'the purchasing of live stock, 
machinery Jbuilding materials,'and all other needs, so as to place as much responsi¬ 
bility as possible on the settler, thereby fostering initiative and good manage- 
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Custom breaking was initiated last year and has proved -most encouraging. 
Besides, it will certainly speed up and make for permanency in establishing 
settlers, which after all is the main objective. A total of 33,227 acres of land 
was cleared during the summer and 28,597 acres broken^ In some inspectorates 
this averaged 17 acres per settler. An experiment in\ clearing with heavy 
machinery was also made last fall and it will appear that this has proved so suc¬ 
cessful that a considerable amount of this w r ork will be done during the coming 
year. A heavy crawl-type tractor pushing a ten-foot brush cutter is used and 
. on an average 24 acres in an eight-hour day are cleared. -This machine does 
excellent work cutting brush and trees up to eight inches in diameter. 

The above Outline of method followed in granting assistance applies gener¬ 
ally to settlers already located on land, but in new blocks being opened up for 
settlement and handed over to this branch by the Department of Natural 
Resources, a somewhat different procedure is followed. For illustration, let 
us take a typical block where about 75 quarter-sections have been declared suit¬ 
able for cultivation. In this case, a location officer or camp foreman is appointed 
and he, with the help of from 8 to 12 prospective settlers, immediately plits up 
a set of buildings of the settler type on a quarter centrally located. This set of 
buildings consists of a house, barn, an outbuilding (which is used for a store¬ 
house and office while the camp is in operation), and a well. Then the settler? 
are allowed fertile on their homestead with the location officer and proceed to 
put up their own buildings, usually by co-operating' with each other. / D.uringr., 
this building period, all incoming settlers live at the camp (a cook-having been 
engaged by the branch) and their meals are charged to their accounts'at cost.' - 
As soon as his buildings are up, the settler is allowed to bring indiis family, and ; 
-the program of reestablishment from here goes on as heretofore..described. 
Incidentally, the average advance made to settlers for building materialsfis only 
approximately $90. The reason for this low figure is that-good building logs are 
always available and native lumber and shingles.can be purchased at a very 
reasonable price in bulk quantities by the, foremen. With this advance and 
proper guidance, it is found that a comfortable set of buildings can be put up., 

The location officer or foreman is employed until all suitable lands in the 
block have been taken up, the families settled, and a start made towards develop¬ 
ing the land. Then the local district inspector takes over the administration of 
the loans from this point. (The camp site is occupied by the settler who filed on 
that quarter and the buildings are charged up to his loan at cost.) Up to the 
present, four blocks, as outlined above, have been settled and the camps closed, 
and two more are still open. ' ’ 

The duties of the field officers of the branch are many and varied. They 
must see to the needs o*f the settlers as regards food and clothing, hospitalization 
and medical attention; feed, fodder and seed; building materials; live stock and 
farm equipment; clearing and breaking of land; and besides, they must take 
an N active part' in the organization and building of schools; the construction of 
roads and drains; and their advice is sought in all other forms of local improve¬ 
ments. The directing and promoting of the type of farming most suited to each 
particular district also.is a duty of the local officer, and so it-must necessarily 
follow that the success of the whole scheme depends to a great extent on the field 
staff; and the degree of success is proportionate to the number of families and 
the size of the territory allocated to each inspector. It has been found that an 
inspector, provided he can obtain part-time stenographic help, can quite satis¬ 
factorily supervise-200 families. 

It is interesting to note here that the northern part of the province is not 
adapted to the growing of cereal crops year after year as the southern part 
because of the fact that the soil is less fertile. It necessarily, follows, therefore, 
that diversified farming must be resorted to and the settlers must be educated 
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to that fact. An educational campaign, therefore, along these lines was found 
to be necessary arid it has been gratifying to find that this has not been over¬ 
looked by the administration. The members of the field staff have been given 
short courses by the Extension Department of the University and are making 
every effort to promote the type of farming adapted to the soils found in the 
different localities. For example, it has been found that the northern - grey 
bush soils, formerly considered of little value for grain -growing, are ideal for 



Clearing land in Northern Saskatchewan the modern way. 


growing alfalfa, and a new agricultural industry has sprung up within the last 
two years. It has generally become known now that northern Saskatchewan 
grows the cleanest and hardiest alfalfa seed on the continent—the result being 
that'the demand far exceeds the supply. Alfalfa growers’ associations,have and 
are springing .up everywhere and there is the promise of this'developing into an 




impef+ant industry. In 1937 crop returns were as high as 600 pounds'to the acre, 
which sold net at 26 cents a pVind. The Whitefox association alone sold 350,000 
pounds in the United States at the above price and could not by any means fill 
all the other orders received from seed houses. This branch last year supplied 
16,000 pounds of seed to its settlers and it is expected that at least 30,000 pounds 
will be-required in 1938. In very many cases settlers on new lands have per¬ 
manently gone off the relief rolls in two years. In one particular case a settler 
harvested a $2,200 crop on 17 acres of land in 1937. . 

The construction of drains, as previously mentioned, has been a very 
important factor in the re-establishment scheme. Large tracts of land have 
B’een made productive by drainage and the moving of many families has been 
a-voided. This work has and is being carried on principally in the Carrot river 
and Shand creek districts. These two districts have soils which compare favour¬ 
ably with the best in “the province and nearly all lands have been filed on for 
homesteads, but it was found that in average years they are too wet for putting 
into crop reasonably early enough. Since the country is very level and wooded, 
and the water courses frequently blocked by old beaver dams and windfalls, the 
water frond the deep melting snows had inadequate outlets. In 1936 two competent 
engineers were appointed to investigate the possibility of draining these Jands, 
and the reports submitted stated that it could be done at a cost of approximately 
$120,000, completing the ’work in two- years’ time. With financial assistance 
from the federal. Government, this work was begun immediately and was prac¬ 
tically completed last fall at a total expenditure of $92,478.74. (The difference 
/in actual cost and estimates is accounted for by wmrk done by relief recipients 
/ on their back relief.) 

About 1,100 settlers benefited from this drainage program. In addition, it 
afforded work and wages for many, thereby relieving the relief problem. As 
many as 600 men were employed at one time during the summer months on 
this work, more than 50 per cent of whom w'ere relief recipients. It was found 
that on account.of the land being so level, the ditches could in most places be 
built along the road allowances, and by throwing the earth on one side of the 
ditch only and levelling it off with a road grader, a very good road could v be 
• built. 

It goes without saying .that northern re-establishment, as it is now being 
carried on in Saskatchewan, is absolutely necessary in order to cope with a 
very serious problem which has developed as a direct result of the several years 
oUdrought and crop failures-and that it is a tremendous undertaking.’ But all 
'm all there is certainly a reasonable measure of success already.' As evidence of 
this, there^ is already a shortage of available lands for those wishing to make 
application to come under the scheme, and it has been found necessary to limit' 
the assistance to those who have already moved north prior to the beginning of 
the current year. 

STATISTICAL INFORMATION 

Direct Relief Expenditures —- 

1935- 36 Relief year.. ...$ 791,512 36 

1936- 37 Relief year.'. 1,022,879 10 

Note.—I ncrease attributed to crop failure in the northwestern part of province and a further 
influx of settlers from the south. 


t December 31, 1937—5,73 


Total number of Direct Relief Cases (families) 







I Section VIII 

FORCES AT WORK MAKING FOR STABILITY IN SASKATCHEWAN 
WHAT OF THE FUTURJE?, ‘ 

The wisdom learned from/(he difficult experiences'of the last nine years is 
being used to lay foundations/ which should make Tor greater stability on the 
prairies in the future. First ,of all, more attention Ha's been given to weather 
conditions than ever before/ in' the history of Western Canada. The real 
significance of the dry climate of these great inlhnd plains is being realized. 
Our farmers now know that/agricultural technique of . the future must be based 
more and more on the expectation of low rainfall'-add the conservation of all 
available moisture. It-must'be based on the acceptance of the climatic limita¬ 
tions of the country with /the certain knowledge tffd|^these very limitations— 
dry weather conditions and cool summer nights—ar'e'Tfi/ettwo main factors in 
producing the superior gr^kde of wheat which has maa?’ , fjae name of Canada 
famous in the wheat markets of the world. ^ 

The investigations of Dr. Charles Abbott of the Smithsonian Institute 
seem to be the most reliable available in respect tomveather conditions. His 
conclusions that temperature and precipitation variations tend to repeat them¬ 
selves indicate that draught may be expected to recur in the- future in the 
great central plains, bup also that years of heavy precipitation may be expected 
in the future as in the /past. There will be certain years within a decade which 
will be drier than th</ other years. There will be groups of years within a 
..period of 50 years thht will be extremely dry, constituting a serious drought. 
All of these situations will have to be counted on and planned for. Our 
governments, through the Departments of Agriculture,, both federal and pro¬ 
vincial, diave definitely set themselves to this task. And while Dr. Abbott’s 
investigations have led him to believe that we are nearing the end of the present 
drought cycle and that there will not be another major drought for 40 years, 
v yet plans are being laid to meet the dry years which may be expected at rather 
frequent intervals. I 

- It should be noted that if there is subsoil moisture, a good , crop may be 
produced with as low as eight inches of rainfall between the middle of May 
and the middle of",July if-the.rain comes at the right, time. Timing is as 
important in rainfall for a wheat crop as it is with a golf stroke. A good 
crop of wheat ma^ result if thehain comes at the time it is most needed, even 
though the quantify of rainfall may not be very great. 

The leading (agricultural authorities of Western Canada have 'mot lost 
faith in the wheat growing possibilities of the prairie country. Honourable 
. J. G. Taggart, Minister of Agriculture for Saskatchewan, in his evidence before 
the Rowell Commission, stated, “ In my judgment, then, first of all ‘the rainfall 
is not declining; (secondly, if the rainfall is maintained at approximately its 
present or averagb level during the next 20 or 30 years, there is no indication 
at present of th</ productivity of the soil declining seriously due either to 
physical conditioiji or chemical exhaustion, although it is-admitted that both 
these factors are less favourable than they were 20 or 30 years ago.” 

The federal Government at Washington appointed the Great Plains Drought 
Area Committee j of the United States to study the drought problem as it 
relates to the western states. After four years of investigation the report of 
their findings : may be summed up as follows: “The drbught area can be made 
permanently habitable by proper methods of agriculture and long-range planning.” 

The report oh-the rehabilitation of the dry* areas of Alberta states, (page 
eleven), “ Early records very effectively answer a mis-statement that is frequently 
j , •~ v 123 
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made to-day, namely that, the climate of Western Canada has changed and 
is becoming more dry as the years go by. This is definitely not so. The western 
plains have always been subject to recurring cycles of deficient rainfall.” 

• ' The Honourable George Spence, Minister of Public Works of the province 
of Saskatchewan, and a grain grower of long experience, operating in the south¬ 
western portion of the province, calls attention in a recent radio address to the 
•abund'a’nt crops that were harvested on the prairies for many years. “ Over 
a period of more than 30 years the prairie has grown tremendous crops of 
No. 1 h'kr.d wheat. The long-time record previous to 1930 was good, particularly 
ih the heavyHand districts of Saskatchewan. Yields of from 30 to 40' bushels 
to the acre werfripot uncommon. For proof you have only to look at the branch 
lines of railroads’'that look like a web all over the countryside, and the grain 
handling facilities, elevators at country points and the great terminal elevators 
at"the head of the liikes. From Western Canada between seven and eight 
billion bushels of whe^t were shipped through these elevators from 1910 to 
1936 inclusive, valued a\ a sum in excess of ten billion dollars.” 

Mr. Spence, after''a earjeful study of climate and weather conditions, is ' 
emphatic in the opinion that‘a change from very dry to wet .years is inevitable 
and that again the fertile prairie soil will produce heavy crops. 

Experiences of the drought period have led to widespread efforts to conserve 
the moisture resulting from winter snows and to. prevent the loss of water from 
spring floods. Greater rainfall in the autumn of 1937 over large areas in 
Saskatchewan and abundant snowfall this winter give promise of a return of 
years of greater precipitation which should result in the accumulation of subsoil 
moisture which is necessary for the production of regularly recurring crops. 

The Seriousness op the Problem 

Professor G. E. Britnell of the Department of Economics, University of 
Saskatchewan, in an article entitled, " The Rehabilitation of the Prairie Wheat 
Economy ” published in the Canadian Journal of Economics and Political 
Science, November, 1937, sets forth the situation with great understanding in 
the following paragraph:— 

“ Standards of living in the prairie wheat economy have been depressed 
by overhead costs, recurring cycles of drought, specialization in wheat, and 
dependence on prices determined in world markets. The record of the last 
eight or nine years has brought suggestions that the greater part of the area 
should be abandoned or allowed to revert to range use, although a more general 
assumption has been that drought would give way to years of greater precipita¬ 
tion and that wheat prices should show a measure of recovery. Drought and 
depression have indicated that throughout the region emphasis has shifted from 
problems of exploitation to problems of conservation and that, accordingly, an 
attempt must be made to re-establish the economy on a basis which will reduce 
the waste of human and economic resources-in the future. -Individual initiative 
and local group action will undoubtedly continue to play an important part in 
the adaptation of agricultural techniques to climatic and-soil conditions, but 
correction of the most glaring mistakes in settlement and land utilization policies 
demands careful planning and constructive action on a fairly large scale by 
federal and provincial governments^’ From the national or social point of view, 
more is at stake than relief budgets and rehabilitation expenditures, onerous as 
.the financial burden of these charges may be. Successive years of -extreme 
poverty in a depressing environment have begun to sap the morale of all -but. 
the most fortunate or the most determined members of the prairie community, 
and continuance or recurrence of isuch conditions must ultimately produce a 
demoralized agricultural population\. The unconsidered optimism and gambling 
spirit- engendered by three decades of| rapid expansion under favourable economic 
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conditions and concentration on wheat may be replaced, not by more sober and 
conventional standards of achievement, but by sullen apathy and the steady 
deterioration of all social, cultural, and economic standards.” 

Governments Alive to the Situation 

With truth it can be stated that the weaknesses in our agricultural economy 
referred to in the above quotation are fully appreciated by our Governments, 
both federal and provincial, and every effort is being made to meet the situation. 
As we have already seen in Section VII .by means of' the Prairie Farm 
Rehabilitation Act thousands of farmers are being put into a condition where 
even in drought years they will be able to subsist by their own efforts and 
in good years they may expect ample income. The Land Utilization Board 
is helping to correct the most glaring mistakes in ’the opening up of the land 
for settlement when much land was broken up which should Have been con¬ 
served as cattle ranges. The work of the Northern Settlers’ Re-establishment 
Board is of great value. It must be noted too that the Departments of Agricul¬ 
ture and the universities are carrying on soil surveys of far‘reaching importance, ■ 
grasses especially suited for the soil and moisture conditions of the open prairie 
country are being developed. Re-grassing is an important part of the rehabilita¬ 
tion work and 18 demonstration stations have been established in Alb'erta and 
14 in Saskatchewan. Farmers are being shown the value : of strip farming to 
prevent soil drifting and also how to renew the fibrous matter in the soil. The 
rust menace has been reduced to a minimum and -the grasshopper menace can, 
to a great extent, be controlled. The soil has been- classified and settlers arc not 
allowed to take up unproductive land. 

The Dominion-Provincial Seed Exchange Plan is another important develop¬ 
ment with the object of maintaining and improving- the high quality of the 
Canadian wheat crop. This plan is simply an exchange of commercial grain 
for pure variety seed, cleaned, inspected, graded and ready for the drill. For 
example, the basis of exchange in 1936-37 was as follows:— 

WHEAT ' 

Commercial Wheat for Field Inspected Wheat in Carloads— 

llARQUIS AND REWARD: 

130 bushels of 1 Hard Commercial for 100 bushels graded seed. 

130 bushels of 1 Northern for 100 bushels graded seed. 

135 bushels of 2 Northern for 100 bushels graded seed. 

140" .bushels of 3 Northern for 100 bushels graded seed. 

i 50-bushels of 4 Northern for 100 bushels graded seed. 

155 bushels of 5 Northern for 100 bushels graded seed. - 

■160 bushels of 6 Northern for'100 bushels graded seed. 

The chief' advantage of the plan to the purchaser is that he does not need 
to concern himself with either the value of his commercial grain when exchanged 
for seed, or the' price of the seed. He does not. have to add the price of sacks 
because the seed is shipped in bulk, and he does not have to figure on the-freight 
because the Dominion Seed Branch pays it. He can exchange his grain when 
prices are low, just as well as when the price of commercial wheat is high. 

.A great deal of praise is due to elevator companies who have interested 
themselves in the plan. They have allowed their agents to canvass farmers 
to secure carloads and have made the facilities of their organizations available 
for receiving the farmers’ grain and distributing the.:seed when it is received. ' 

No charges have been made for this service. Moreover, the elevator com¬ 
panies have paid full local track price for the grain delivered in exchange for 
seed, and have not charged any selling commission nor elevation charges. " 

The Saskatchewan Department- of Agriculture is attempting under this 
scheme to provide seed of satisfactory varieties so that the wheat marketed from 
Western Canada will maintain its high reputation. The Dominion Department 
of Agriculture has given approval to this effort by paying the freight.tin these 
movements of pure variety seed. a . «■ 



MINING jUEVELOPMENT 


In dealing with the forces- which are at s work making for stability 
katchewan reference should be made to the mining development which i 
place ift the northern part of the province. Map No. 23 shows that som 
square miles or almost one-third of the total area of Saskatchewan lie 
the Pre-Cambrian shield. In this area imnortant discoveries have be< 
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during the past few years. 1 The records show that gold produced in Saskatch¬ 
ewan in 1930 amounted to exactly 500 ounces. This had increased to 5,500 
ounces in 1934, while last year (1937) the figure was' 65,423 ounces,, or 130 times 
as much as seven years ago. 

Silver production, which was 5,620 ounces in 1930, increased to 88,033 ounces 
in 1934 and to 817,948 ounces in 1937, or 145 times as much as seven years ago. 

Copper production increased from 123,610 lb. in- 1930 to 6,682,000 lb. in 
1934 andd:o 22,366,000 lb. in 1937, or 180 times as much as in 1930. 

-Zinc production rose from 256,627 lb. in 1930 to 2,113,950 lb. in 1934 and 
to 32,198,000 lb. in 1937, that is 125 times as much as in 1930. 

■ In dollar value Saskatchewan’s metallic mineral production was only $46,049 
in 1930.' This increased to $744,759 in 1934, and to $7,454,000 in 1937, or 160 
times the value in 1930. 

Up in the far northwestern.cornel - of the province on the north shnrejif lake 
Athabasca, at Goldfields, the Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company have 
not only been busily engaged In development work on a gold mine, now definitely 
known to contain millions of tons of gold bearing ore, but that company is rush¬ 
ing to,.completion a 1,000-tons-a-day mill to crush and treat that ore and are 
constructing one of the most interesting hydro-electric works in this Dominion, 
which is world-renowned for its hydro-electric enterprises. Upon this great 
undertaking—mine, mill and hydro-electric plant—between two and three million 
dollars will be expended. 

The Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company undertaking at Goldfields 
will be Saskatchewan’s second large mining enterprise, the first being the huge 
plant of the Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting Company which straddles the 
Manitoba-Saskatehewan boundary at Flin Flon, with the major portion of the 
buildings and of the ore body on the Saskatchewan side, and with the hydro¬ 
electric plant wholly within Saskatchewan at Island Falls on the Churchill river. 
This is primarily a base metal mine producing enormous quantities of copper 
and zinc with -gold, silver and other metals obtained incidental to these major 
recoveries. 

Further evidence of the development of mining in Saskatchewan is pro¬ 
vided by the volume of work handled by the Mines Branch. Mineral claims 
in force April 30, 1936, numbered 1,995; a year later the figure was 2,460. 
Certificates of work issued in 1936 totalled 416; this was more than doubled 
last year to 884. Transfers registered in 1936 numbered 274; last year the 
number was 601. 

Except for the mining areas in British Columbia and Nova Scotia, mining 
in Canada is wholly within the Pre-Cambrian shield. An almost unbroken 
chain of mining areas follows the southern fringe-of the shield, through Quebec, 
Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and on up to Great Bear Lake in the North¬ 
west Territories. Within the shield ■ are all the great mines of Ontario and 
Quebec. This shield may yet.do for Saskatchewan, what it has done for Ontario 
and Quebec. 

Working together in the utmost harmony and in full co-operation, the 
Government of Saskatchewan and the federal Government of Canada aro assist¬ 
ing in' the opening up and development of this great storehouse of mineral wealth. 

Farmers are Helping Themselves 

Farmers’ organizations of various kinds have come into being in order that 
the farmers themselves may study their own problems and learn how to solve 
them. Under the aegis of the Department of Agriculture, assisted by the Exten¬ 
sion Department of the University, short courses are being given in various 
centres of the province in order,to instruct the young people in better ways of 

1 Information supplied by the Hon. W. F. Kerr, Minister of Natural Resources, 
Saskatchewan. 
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farming. One such school, held at Swift Current recently, had an attendance of ~ 
over 200 youths anxious to learn the best ways of dealing j with the situation, 
presented by the prairie soil and climate. It is work of this nature that gives 
one confidence in the future of agriculture on the prairies. I 

Reference has already been made in Section IV as to !the readiness with 
which returning moisture helps to solve the economic problems of the Manitoba 
farmer. The same has also been shown in Saskatchewan. ! 

A study was made of four municipalities, namely, R.M.; of Sarnia No. 221, 
R.M. of Craik.No. 222, R.M. of Big Arm No. 251 and R.M! of Arm River No. 
252. These municipalities were among the first to suffer' crop failures and 
through the yeaVs 1930, 1931,'1932, 1933 and 1934 little oi; no crop was har¬ 
vested there. In 1935 a partial crop was harvested but it was of little commercial 
value because of rust. BuTin 1936 these municipalities harvested a commercial 
crop of from 10 to 15 bushels per acre. ' 

The .reduction in relief costs as a result of the 1936 crop was most striking, 
especially when one considers 1 the long period of drought which had been experi¬ 
enced in those rural municipalities. 

The actual figures for the four municipalities as to relief in the-year 1934-35- 
as compared with the year 1936-37 are as follows:— 


1934-35 


1936-37 


$ 


R.M. of Sarnia, No. 221. 

R.M. of Craik, No. 222. 

R.M. of Bic Arm, No. 251..... 
R.M. of Arm River,.No. 252 : 


73,025 45 
48,772 59 
28,117 86 
23,123 00 


5,062 90 
3,762 98 
1,769 86 
2,010 76 


It was found that practically every farmer resident within these munici¬ 
palities was in a position to take care of his own subsistence requirements from 
his resources and the relief that w r as granted was almost entirely given to persons 
who had lost their farms during the drought period, or who had failed to sow 
crop in the spring of 1936. This would seem to indicate that no matter how 
severe drought conditions have been, those persons who stick to the land are 
able to get off relief with the first crop harvested. The above facts should show 
that our farming population is keen to get off relief at the first sign of a crop 
and also that even a small crop will enable a man to stand upon his own feet. 

_ The above information also indicates that the land has not been permanently 
injured by soil drifting or continued drought but that the land readily responds 
to moisture. ' 

Enquiries at the office of an investment company reveal the readiness "of the 
prairies fanher to face up to his debts even with one crop after a series of bad 
years. \ One farmer near Colfax suffered crop failure for a period of five con- 
..seentiv^ years. In 1936 he had a good crop on one and a half sections of land 
which fie farms. From that crop, in addition to taking care of local responsi¬ 
bilities, including implement debts, he was able to pay some $3,052 on account 
of the liabilities against -this land. In addition to this he was able to lay aside 
sufficient! funds to carry him through the next year. 

In tjie Central Butte area, w-here very adverse conditions had prevailed for 
several years, a good crop was harvested in 1936 and many farmers were able 
to make! most substantial payments on account of liabilities against their land. 
The district around Briercrest has received. Considerable unfortunate publicity 
because /of an article published , in an eastern magazine as to the devastating 
results off'the drought and soil drifting in that area, yet Briercrest harvested a 
good-crop in 1936. One farmer realized over $5,000 from the sale of his crop. 
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Another farmer told the. writer of this report that after paying all operating and 
household expenses, Ids taxes, and all other liabilities, he was able to “tuck 
away” as he expressed it, $4,000 as the result of the 1936 crop. It is only fair 
'to add that this man, a particularly good farmer, is in most 'fortunate circum¬ 
stances "With his farm of 1^ sections of land unemcumbered. 

These illustrations are quoted simply to offset some of the fears which are 
being expressed "by both East and West as to the future of the prairies. Men who 
have made a careful study of the situation during the past twelve months are 
still strong in their faith in the future of this, country.' It should, however, be 
stated most emphatically that the West cannot hope to be placed upon a sound 
economic basis until,some far reaching adjustments are made to enable the' 
prairie farmer to meet the ever present handicap of high freight rates and high 
tariffs. In the future also, he will’ borrow less money than in the past but at 
lower rates of interest. These three’items—freight rates, tariffs-and interest 
rates play a most important part in the prairie economy. 

MfrNE Leadership \ 

As one comes in contact with the members of the Government and the., 
officials who are handling the situation one cannot but be impressed with their 
resourcefulness, their courage and their faith. These men believe in the country 
and are confident that the measures which are now being adopted to rehabilitate 
this land will prove so successful that when, in the course of tithe, another 
extended drought period may appear, the country will be able to carry through 
on its own resources. These mpn are also determined to preserve the good name 
and the credit of Saskatchewan. In his budget speech of February 17, 1938, 
the Premier of the province, the Honourable William Patterson, said, “A govern¬ 
ment which does not make’every effort to'keep faith with its creditors is not 
likely to keep faith with its electors. . . . Credit means a great deal more than 
the ability to borrow. It includes reputation, character, confidence and faith.” 

The Western Spirit 

The great bulk of the people are carrying on and looking hopefully t6 the 
time when prosperity will again shine upon them. In spite of discouraging con¬ 
ditions the acreage has been well maintained. One of the finest, illustrations of 
the spirit of the western farmer is the fact that while the blazing-lieat 'of "the 
cloudless skies was burning upjiis 1937 crop be toiled away in temperatures of 
100 or more to prepare his ,summer-fallow for the 1938 sowing. The farmer, his 
wife and children are matching their courage and powers of endurance -against 
difficult conditions but they "will win out and they deserve to win. 

Those who have stayed by the old farm are now buoyed up with a great 
hope because of the abundant moisture in the form of rain" and snow of the past 
six months. The men who were on poorer land and found it necessary to move 
to the north are carving out new farms in the spirit of the old pioneers. The 
following letter from a settler dated from Carragana, Saskatchewan, January 25, 
1938, illustrates the spirit ofjthe Saskatchewan farmer of to-day. This map 
left his farm in the south andTrented a farm four miles north of Carragana. In 
his letter he states,"*"1 shall have 100 acres in crop this year and am to break 50 
more acres on the farm. There is lots of work to be. had at profitable wages. 

“It was hard to leave our farm in the south after 30 years of our young 
lives being spent there, but the thought of more and still, more relief and no 
prospect.of a crop decided us td try,and'earn our living and give our boy (age 
twenty) - a chance to be a man. 1 ' ’ ' • > 

“If we can only become self-supporting and eat our own bread again we 
shall be well repaid for our efforts.” 
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The investigations and studies which have been made of the land and soil 
of Saskatchewan during the past few years do not justify the hope so long main¬ 
tained, that Saskatchewan would yet be the home of millions of people. We are 
coming to see that under our present economy Saskatchewan-may not .support 
more than about a million people, although with the development of new drought- 
resistant crops and with the opening up of'Saskatchewan’s mineral resources : the 
population might be considerably increased. The policies outlined above for the 
rehabilitation of'-Saskatchewan will mean that it can offer a good standard of 
living and comfortable homes to at least ten per cent of Canada's population.# 
In days to come the story of the fight which' has been put up for the last eight' 
years by the people of Saskatchewan, and which will be carried on for the next 
few years to make it possible for this province to support its people and produce 
wealth to contribute to the general prosperity of the Dominion, will be,a thrilling 
dne. ' Canada as a whole will yet be proud of the-men and women who brought 
the prairies through this most trying period of its history. 

The men of the West have been encouraged through the years because of 
the faith which the men of the East have had as to the eventual recovery of the 
West and as to the importance of the West to the Dominion as a whole, This 
faith was well expressed by Mr. Thomas Bradshaw,- President of the North 
American Life Assurance Company, at the r annual meeting of the company in 
January last. “The statement sometimes made that the East can very well do 
without the West cannot be too strongly denied. Such statements must be made 
cither'in ignorance or without due consideration. The fact is that the West has 
contributed in great measure to Canada, and to the East in particular. Although, 
through a succession of crop failures and low prices the West has had to be 
temporarily helped by the federal government, this assistance should be cheer¬ 
fully and willingly, given, because I firmly believe that the East is debtor to the 
West and will be so for many years to come. 

“One’has only to consider the growth in the Western Provinces from 1900 
to 1930, and then to realize the close parallel of the growth of industry in the 
East. As more western land was brought under cultivation during .this period 
and more grain flowed from the prairies to world markets, more factories were 
built and more goods were produced in Eastern Canada. The conclusion is 
inescapable that it was western income which in part at least nourished- and 
stimulated the growth of Toronto, Montreal, Hamilton and other industrial 
cities. . ' 

. “Because the West has been coming through trying times in the last eight 
years, struggling valiantly against successive cron failures- and low. prices, 
against discouraged finances and actual need, are w<rto forget both the^p'ast and 
the potentialities of the future?-We would make one of our greatest mistakes if 
we were to sell the West short. ■ It will again flourish and prosper as in the past, 
and its products will help to keep our railways, our steamships and industries' 
busy, as well as making a very important addition to the national trade. Canada 
can never be a great nation without a'strong, solvent West.” 



